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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BANKING. 


The History of Banking, fc. By W. J. 
Lawson. Bentley. 


Wuen Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chan- 
cellors was first issued, the title repelled most 
readers, as it was taken for granted that it 
was “a nasty law book.” A further acquaint- 
ance with its qualities, however, taught the 
public that, if * truth is strange—stranger 
than fiction,” so can it be made as interesting 
and amusing. The title of this book will, we 
fear, for a time prevent its deserved circula- 
tion. Our apprehensions are, however, on 
this head somewhat mitigated, when we recol- 
lect that this is an era when all real matters 
of interest are so readily sought after, when 
put in a popular form. This book will amuse, 
and refresh the memory of, those who are 
already acquainted with the subject; and it 
will afford profitable and interesting reading 
to those who aré not. We ourselves could 
have preferred a more continuous narrative, 
rather than to have the separate branches of 
the subject broken up into isolated chapters. 
The most curious facts of the narrative are 
those which show the decline and revival of 
principles and practices in banking. For 
instance, the practice of allowing interest on 
deposits was not only the rule among private 
bankers, but was also followed by the Bank 
itself for several years after its foundation. 
It then fell into desuetude for a century, and 
was revived by some of the recent joint-stock 
banks, again, in all probability, to be aban- 
doned, if money continues, in the banking 
sense, of so little value. And so also with the 
idea of branch banks. It is but recently that 
these valuable adjuncts to the parent institu- 
tion were founded in some of our principal 
cities and towns. And yet two hundred years 
before, it was advocated by one Henry Robin- 
son, “that, besides the principal bank in 
London, there should be one hundred subor- 
dinate banks in different parts of England, 
“ centering in the said capital bank of Lon- 
on. 

There are also to be found throughout the 
book, personal anecdotes, some reflecting the 
highest credit, and some the deepest disgrace, 
on the parties concerned. The two felonies 
committed on the bankers, and through them 
on the mercantile communities, by the two 
Charleses, would justify every banker in 
having a bust of Cromwell in the most con- 
age part of his establishment; for, “ when 

e affairs of the nation became settled under 
the Commonwealth, the number of bankers 
increased considerably.” 

The ea virtues (or at least the virtue 
of faithfulness) among some of our early 
bankers, no doubt deserve the highest com- 
mendation. Liberality was also a frequent 
characteristic. But it was not an uniform 
history, as among them were to be found a 
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vast number of mere money-grubbers, who, 
without having done good in their own day, 
took no sufficient care that any should be 
done in the day succeeding. This latter 
mantle of innate illiberality in conduct, not in 
mere public money-giving, has descended on 
their successors; and it is certain that so large 
a majority of a class could not be found else- 
where, who have, during the last fifty years, 
so uniformly petitioned against every change, 
as the private bankers. Measures that have 

roved of the utmost value to all classes have 

een delayed and opposed by those men who 
would now be the first to condemn any further 
change, although it were dictated by the 
highest wisdom and scundest practical sense. 
It would be a curious thing to collect the sig- 
natures of those who repeatedly voted against 
measures that are now working for the best 
interests of the country; and we fear it would 
give the palm of narrow-mindedness, short- 
sightedness, and misapprehension, to the class 
of private bankers. There are, of course, 
some honourable and bright exceptions, but 
they may be counted by the fingers on one 
hand. 

Some ludicrous incidents illustrative of the 
hauteur and consequence of bankers to their 
customers, are given, showing the maxim of 
the craft, that in all cases it is to be assumed 
that the banker confers a favour, and never 
receives one: although he receives your hard 
cash to-day, knowing he will only be able to 
pay you six and eightpence in the pound 
to-morrow. And as to their intelligence, it is 
admirably illustrated in their proceedings 
prior the the flight of Roland Stephenson:— 


“In the early part of 1848, some unfavourable 
reports got abroad respecting the credit of Messrs. 
Remington, Stephenson, and Co., bankers in Lom- 
hard-street, and many customers in consequence 
removed their accounts. To counteract such 
rumours, and allay all doubts, five of the principal 
bankers in London investigated the affairs of the 
bank, with the result of which they were so well 
satisfied, that each of them advanced 20,000/. on 
such securities as they found the bank to possess ; 
made, further, a declaration of their entire convic- 
tion of the solvency of the house, and went so far 
as to induce many parties who had withdrawn their 
accounts to resume them. * * * This favour- 
able aspect of affairs was, however, soon doomed to 
undergo a complete change.”—{On the 27th of the 
same December, Rowland Stephenson absconded. } 

“‘The mode adopted by Stephenson to deceive 
his partners with respect to the various deposits of 
Exchequer bills was, by having sealed packets with 
the name and address of the depositor, and amount 
of Exchequer bills endorsed thereon ; so that the 
bankers who examined the state of affairs of the 
bank, concluding that the actual securities were 
enclosed in the envelopes, did not examine them 
further. Had they done so, they would have dis- 
covered that the Exchequer bills had all been 
abstracted, and slips of paper substituted.” 


And further, although it is not mentioned 
by the author, the a bankers took 
labl 


no pains to see if the available assets pro- 





duced really belonged to the house. And it 
afterwards turned out that some of the secu- 
rities on which the contributions were ad- 
vanced, actually belonged to the customers of 
the bank. The whole affair reflects disgrace 
on all parties concerned ; and was one of the 
steps, no doubt, which eventually brought 
about the more secure system of joint-stock 
banking, and which will surely swallow up the 
private establishments, notwithstanding their 
cherished monopoly of the “ clearing-house.” 
But whatever were Roland Stephenson’s de- 
linquencies, we must protest against the un- 
founded statement of the author, that “it 
came out that Stephenson had been a frequent 
visitor to the gaming-table.” It requires no 
such blackening; for if the money went, it 
was in a better, although no less excusable a 
cause. We know well the gentleman who 
was breakfasting one morning with Stephen- 
son, when Hornor, the principal man of the 
Colosseum, called and desired some talk with 
the latter. He replied, “ Speak out, this is 
Mr. .’ “Then we must have 50,0001.” 
“« Well,” speaking to our friend; ‘Mr. " 
you must get it.” And during the day 
Stephenson handed over Exchequer bills ; the 
money was borrowed on them, and Mr. —— 
paid over to him fifty 1000/7. notes. The 
author concludes the chapter on private 
bankers by the following significant quota- 
tion :— 








‘One of the causes of the success of the private 
bankers of London has undoubtedly arisen from 
the circumstance that the Government has seldom 
or never interfered with their business, a fact which 
ought to be strongly impressed on the minds of 
those who fancy that legislation can be applied with 
profit to the arrangement of transactions with indi- 
viduals, And we are consequently enabled to 
close our history of London banking without refer- 
ence to any legislative restraints whatever, as appli- 
cable to the important and highly respectable class 
of the community.” 


Mr. Lawson’s bias is, however, in favour of 
joint-stock over private banking. But we 
presume, to be impartial, he has altogether 
omitted an account of any of those disastrous 
and disgraceful failures of private bankers, 
which have involved so many innocent parties 
in ruin; and of those singular developments 
which have shown, that for years, one or two 
individuals have been enabled to carry on a 
large banking business, not only without ~~ 
capital at all, but in a hopeless state of insol- 
vency. 

The conduct, also, of the private bankers to 
the joint-stock banks, should surely have had 
some animadversions. It may not be gene- 
rally known, that if a person keeping an 
account at a city banker’s gives four cheques 
to separate individuals, and three are paid 
into private banks and one into a joint-stock 
bank ; the three former are paid in due course, 
but the latter not till too late to be of service 
—or not till the next morning. 
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INJURIOUS LITERAL INTERPRETATION OF 
SCRIPTURE. 


An Inquiry into the History and Character of 
Rahab. By the Rey. J. H. Caunter, B.D. 
8vo. Longmans. 

Tuts is about as complete an example as we 

ever saw of the class of dangerous and perni- 

cious productions which result from well- 
meaning persons, weakly endeavouring to in- 
terpret everything literally, and twist the 
most impossible materials into credible 
matters of fact. We deem such works more 
injurious to the Christian religion than all 
that apostates or infidels can write. They 
revolt the sense, they poison the mind, the 

distress the heart, they fill the soul wit 

unbelief: and disgust. If hell is said to be 
paved with good intentions, so may we say 
the Bible is perverted by such foolish argu- 
ments. 

When a man falls in love with a woman of 
lost character and evil repute, we know into 
what errors it is likely to plunge him, and how 
the rest of the world speaks of his fatuity. 
In like manner the reverend author appears 
to have fallen desperately in love with 
*Rahab, the Harlot” of Scripture ; and she 
has led him a pretty dance in this volume. 
The diabolic father of William the Conqueror 
was not more deeply smitten by his Arlotta, 
than our Bachelor of Divinity with his of 
Jericho; and the consequences are nearly 
similar in physical, and human, and literary, 
and religious bastardy. 

According to his view of Rahab’s mode of 
life and conduct, in regard to the siege and 
destruction of the populous city in which she 
dwelt, there is not one crime in the whole 
category of cruelty and guilt, which may not 
be justified and eulogized under the pretence 
of divine licence—representing the merciful 
God as a Monster. It is maintained that 
treason, infanticide,* the betrayal and sacri- 
fice of thousands of lives, (with a provision 
made for the | of self and friends.) are 
acts of purity and piety, and the more so 
because the instrument is a harlot!! The 
feelings of mankind deny the conclusion. 
Bad means are declared to be inconsistent 
with just ends. Thou shalt not do evil that 
a may follow; and yet the great gist of 

(r. Caunter’s reasoning and assumptions goes 
to impute this sinful course to the Omnipotent. 
At the same time, too, when it must have 
been a work of supererogation ; for there could 
be no need of thus employing the treachery 
of a harlot in aid of miracles, such as turning 
back the stream of the Jordan that Joshua’s 
host might pass over on dry land, and causing 
the strong walls of the city to fal! into dust 
upon the mere blast of a trumpet. In short, 
we cannot but consider this mistaken volume 





* Speaking of the slaughter of the children in Jericho, 
Mr. Caunter argues: “Suppose, had they been permitted to 
live; that those infants, so mercifully cut off, should have 
grown up, some decrepit, some idiots, others with the seeds 
of disease maturing deformity and suffering in their tender 
frames, some with minds and hearts banefully susceptible of 
moral evil in every shape, others with physical deformities 
that might have rendered them loathsome to society and 
odious to themselves; would that act, which forestalled such 
awful issues, and bore them to an eternal world, where their 
innocence would bask in the sunshine and fruition of ever- 
lasting bliss, have been an act of cruelty ? Would the 
sudden termination of a prospect, bounded by a dark abyss 
of uncertainty, and presenting no light through the murki- 
ness and haze of the future, have been a visitation from 
heaven to be deplored, when changed for a certainty in 
which there is not only no variation, but which shall endure 
forever?” The apology for all child-murder, 








as an elaborate blasphemy, which, if it could 
be credited, would convert the just, humane, 
and ineffable Spirit of Love into an incarnate 
Demon. 

Such being our opinion, it is yo | neces- 
sary to repeat that we look upon this Inquiry 
as most perilous to every right religious prin- 
ciple, and every sound moral rule of conduct. 

e wish we could prove it to be altogether 
nonsense; but though it dwells closely upon 
the confines of that large vacant space, there 
is a sort of method in it which defies the con- 
siderate verdict of Non compos mentis. But 
is it not distressful to read in such language 
as the following, that ‘‘ God himself,” in the 
apparition of an ‘Armed Warrior,” visited 
the Jewish general to instruct him how to 
proceed against the enemy whom he invaded, 
and was ordered to exterminate :— 

‘* He was informed (says the reverend, but cer- 
tainly not inspired writer) that the king of Jericho 
had taken precautions against an unfavourable ter- 
mination of the siege, by keeping the city gates 
shut day and night, and by prohibiting the entrance 
of all strangers. He had, moreover, furnished him- 
self with necessary supplies both of food and war- 
like stores. The place was so strong, and the 
defence so complete, as to defy the ordinary re- 
sources of military skill ; these, therefore, were not 
to be employed, but a process was to be substituted, 
which should at once amaze the besiegers, and con- 
found their enemies. 

“Tf Joshua had not received sufficient encourage- 
ment before this personal visit from Him who had 
pronounced ‘deliverance to the captives’ through- 
out all future generations, the present interview 
must have confirmed it and satisfied him that his 
enemies were doomed to fall before the hosts of 
Israel, which were alike ready and eager for battle. 
He ventured not to question the supreme majesty 
before him, but listened with humble affiance to 
the instructions delivered to him by that August 
Director, never for an instant presuming to question 
their sufficiency, however apparently inadequate 
to the result ; but, like his great ancestor, ‘ being 
strong in faith,’ prepared to put in execution those 
orders which, as they proceeded from the fountain 
of all truth and of all wisdom, could not, as he was 
fully satisfied, fail of speedy accomplishment. 

“‘The mode of operation commanded by God in 
conducting the siege of Jericho, was to be as fol- 
lows: the whole army was to assemble before the 
city and march round it. This was to be repeated 
six successive days. On the seventh it was to be 
encompassed seven times.” 

It is with reluctance we quote such fatal 
suppositions and doctrines as are contained in 
these extracts, confounding virtue and vice, 
mercy and barbarity, though Mr. Caunter 
tells us— 

‘“‘T shall endeavour to show that divine right 
may be most successfully vindicated in that appa- 
rently cruel proceeding. Both man and woman, 
young and old, ‘oxen and sheep, camel and ass,’ 
were indiscriminately ‘slaughtered with the edge 
of the sword’ upon this awful occasion. It is, in 
truth, ‘a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God,’ with whom are ‘terrible majesty’ and 
inflexible justice, as well as ineffable mercy. Dur- 
ing this frightful carnage, which depopulated her 
native city, the spies entered Rahab’s house, where 
they found her and her relatives patiently awaiting 
their deliverance. We may imagine the welcome 
greetings which were interchanged when that in- 
trepid woman again met those guests, and under 
such different circumstances, whom she had enter- 
tained at the risk of paying a fearful penalty. She 


had never for a moment mistrusted them ; and her , 


confidence was now rewarded by their proving as 


faithful to their pledge as she had been to her trust. | 
Amid the appalling slaughter by which this terrible | 





| bolster up a theory which gives actuall 
' the sacred cause of truth, could it even be su 





siege was signalized, the harlot and her kindred 
alone survived, their deliverance being a memorable 
memorial of divine distinction. They were con. 
ducted from that scene of reeking carnage and left 
without the camp, as unfit for the present to hold 
familiar intercourse with God’s chosen people, by 
reason of their religious disqualifications, being 
under the taint and reproach of heathen impwrity, 

“Rahab and her family having been removed, 
the work of extermination went on, until nothing 
in Jericho remained alive. Her treasures were 
secured, her people slaughtered, and ‘there was not 
left one stone upon another which was not thrown 
down.’ Even the inn which had been a home and 
refuge to the stranger, was involved in the common 
ruin, as soon as its inmates had retired. The work 
of carnage being completed, the city was burnt with 
fire, and all that remained in it, after the spoil had 
been removed, its costly vessels of gold and silver, 
together with those less valuable, of brass and iron, 
were cast into the public treasury. By consuming 
with fire the carcases of men, women, children, 
and cattle, a pestilence was probably prevented; 
for the gradual corruption of such a_ prodigious 
mass of animal matter, frying under the beams of 
a tropical sun, must have diffused the seeds of con- 
tagion far and wide, adding pestilence to the other 
awful calamities of war. ‘The land was spared this 
infliction, by the wise precaution of Joshua. 

“From this time forward, we must take for 
granted, that Rahab found a home in the tents of 
Israel until the tribes had obtained cities to dwell 
in. She undoubtedly became a proselyte to the 
Jewish faith, thenceforward living in high repute 
among the posterities of Jacob. That she was held 
in much esteem, is evident from her marrying a 
distinguished member of this chosen race, and ob- 
taining a place in the genealogy of our blessed 
Lord. What became of her kindred we have no 
means of ascertaining, nor does it concern us much 
to know. No interest isawakened for them by the 
sacred historian. They embraced in all likelihood, 
as she did, the faith of their deliverers, passing 
their obscure lives under the care of their more 
illustrious relative.” 

Some commentators deny that the Rahab 
in the genealogy of Christ was this Rahab of 
Jericho, but Mr. Caunter admires her too 
much not to insist upon the identity. For, 
says he, whether they spell it Raab, Rachab, 
or Rahab, there can be no doubt of the per 
son who, wherever she is mentioned, is dis- 
tinguished by the epithet of “the Harlot. 
Neither will he let her off on the plea that 
the word might only mean “innkeeper” o 
“hostess.” Harlot she was called, and he 
insists upon it that harlot she was, and no 
mistake :— 

“Every quotation in Dr. Adam Clarke’s notes 
against the assumption that single women kept such 
houses ; it consequently does not at all touch the 
question of Rahab’s moral condition. _Those houses 
were managed by married women, who performed 
the necessary household occupations, while their 
husbands were engaged probably upon more lucra- 
tive employments. P 

“The last passage from Apuleius, which refers be 
a period pretty far up in the Christian era, speaks 
of a certain old woman, an innkeeper. May we am 
fairly take for granted that the old womans hus- 
band was dead, and that she carried on the business, 
there being no danger of an old widow falling | 
immoral habits, if she had not already imbibe 
them? It is really trifling with a subject to = 
doubts upon the more obvious interpretation ane 
sacred text by such elaborate nullities, in order 
y nothing to 
bstan- 
tiated. But I proceed to the deductions of this 
most industrious commentator from the learn 
authorities he has somewhat ostentatiously ren 

“Tt is very likely,’ he proceeds to observe, 
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women kept the places of public entertainment 
among the Philistines, and that it was with such an 
one, and not with a harlot, that Sampson lodged 
(see Judges, xvi. 1, &c.); for as this custom cer- 
tainly did prevail among the Egyptians, of which 
we have the fullest proof above,’ (that it prevailed 
in the time of Heropotus; but there is no proof 
that such a custom prevailed in the time of SAMPsoN, ) 
‘we may naturally expect it to have prevailed also 
among the Canaanites and Philistines, as we find 
from Apuleius that it did afterwards among the 
Greeks.’ (The only proof from Apuleius is, that 
one old woman was found in his time keeping an 
inn.) ‘Besides, there is more than presumptive 
proof that this custom obtained among the Israelites 
themselves, even in the most polished period of 
their history ; for it is much more reasonable to 
suppose that the two women, who came to Solomon 
for judgment, relative to the dead child (1 Kings, 
iii. 16, &c.), were innkeepers, than that they were 
harlots.’ (I beg leave utterly to dissent from such 
a rash and unauthorized conclusion.) ‘It is well 
known that common prostitutes, from their aban- 
doned course of life, scarcely ever have children ; 
and the laws were so strict against such in Israel 
(Deut. xxiii. 18) that if these had been of that class, 
it is not likely they would have dared to appear 
before Solomon. All these circumstances con- 
sidered, I am fully satisfied that the term zonah in 
the text, which we translate “harlot,” should be 
rendered tavern, or innkeeper, or hostess.’ 

“The reasoning here, as I conceive, is worse than 
inconclusive ; it is positively fallacious. Any 
reader who turns to Judges (xvi. 1) must, I think, 
be satisfied that Sampson’s visit was not to a chaste 
woman. The whole tenor of his life and character 
is against such an assumption. No chaste woman 
could have received him. His love of women was 
notorious. The reasonable construction from the 
passage ‘he saw there a harlot, and went in unto 
her,’ is, that he visited her criminally. Let us sub- 
stitute hostess for harlot, and the inference is not in 
the slightest degree disturbed. ‘He saw her,’ he 
was struck with her beauty, ‘and went in unto 
her ;’ not merely into her house, but into her bed. 
This is the only fair interpretation, and to divert it 
is to falsify the integrity of the sacred text. Before 
he quitted her, she, probably for a bribe, as a 
harlot was likely to have done, sent to apprise the 
Philistines, that their enemy was in her house ; but 
he escaped from the town by means of his prodigious 
strength, and thus saved his life. If likelihoods 
are to be taken for facts, is it probable that a per- 
son of Sampson’s disposition would have trusted 
himself with a hostess of a hostile race, unless it 
had been for a purpose? and that purpose is easily 
intelligible when we understand the danger to have 
been incurred by a licentious man, in order to 
secure the indulgence of a criminal appetite. 

“Not long after his escape from Gaza, this pro- 
fligate Hebrew associated himself with ‘a woman in 
the valley of Sorek, whose name was Delilah.’ 
The whole conduct of this latter person was pre- 
cisely that of a harlot. Hers was the treachery of 
one alike without honour and without shame. She 
captivated her paramour, and then betrayed him 
with far better success than her frail sister of Gaza. 
There is but one natural construction to be put 
upon these passages of Sampson’s life, knowing as 
we do from the inspired narrative, that the gratifi- 
cation of his passions was the dominant incentive 
which governed him. 

“Again, with reference to those two women who 
besought the judgment of Solomon, what do we 
find? No mention is made of husbands. Had 
there been husbands, would they not have appeared 
before the judge, having as great an interest as their 
Wives in his decision? The mothers lodged in the 
same house together, a thing not so likely had they 
been married ; and they were alone together when 
their children were born. ‘There was no stranger 
with us in the house, save we two in the house.’ If 
they had husbands, where were they at such a 
critical time ?” 





He then tries to guess her age, which he 
says— 

“At this time, cannot precisely be ascertained, 
but she was, it may be presumed, a very young 
woman, perhaps not more than sixteen or seven- 
teen years old, this being quite a maternal age in 
the East even now; so that she might have been 
mistress of an inn, having but shortly entered upon 
her vocation when the emissaries from Joshua's 
camp first visited her.” 

Yet, after assuming at random that she 
must have been brought up in sin as an at- 
tendant in a pagan temple, he speaks of her, 
not as a youthful, but as an experienced per- 
son :— 

‘Why, (says he) I would earnestly ask, may we 
not presume, under the peculiar aspect of her 
lamentable condition, that her innate purity of 
mind, and natural integrity of purpose carried to 
her soul an instinctive aversion to a creed sanction- 
ing such abominations as those into the unconscious 
participation of which she had been so cruelly and 
so basely beguiled? However shackled, during her 
earlier years, by the tyranny of superstition ; how- 
ever impeded by the force of vicious habits, fami- 
liarized by daily exercise—of habits not only sanc- 
tioned by authority, held in the highest degree 
sacred, but demanded as a solemn, nay, as an indis- 
pensable obligation—might she not, at a riper 
period of her understanding, have come trium- 
phantly out of the fiery trial by an effort of sublime 
repugnance.” 


But we gladly come to a close with this 
contaminating book, and have only to express 
a hope that in our endeavour to expose its 
mischievous and degrading tendency, we have 
not fallen into any of its vile pollutions or 
corrupting inductions. We have known many 
of the most pious and eminent churchmen in 
our time, and we never heard but one opinion 
among them, viz., that trenching on such sub- 
jects as Mr. Caunter has chosen, ought to be 
deprecated by every friend to Christianity. 








IRISH ROMANCE. 


Julia Howard; a Romance. By Mrs. Martin 

Bell. 3 vols. Bentley. 
Irexanp a hundred years ago, and a striking 
picture of the period, though the characters 
who figure in it are not of a novel caste. A 
dying chief, descendant from ancient kings ; 
two sons, the eldest, worthy type of his 
lineage, and the other an apostate, with a 
consequent fierce feud between them; a 
heroine fit for the former, and beloved by the 
latter; an attached foster mother, and her 
husband, a heroic follower in the clan; an ex- 
emplary priest, and others, fill up the drama- 
tis persone at home; but the scene shifts 
abroad, and we have the elder brother engaged 
in the German wars under his uncle, a general 
in the service; the uncle and his two daugh- 
ters; and a German soldier friend, full of 
adventure. We may thus say there are two 
plots, and plenty of spirit and variety in both. 
The pathetic portions of the work will, how- 
ever, appeal most forcibly to the feelings of 
readers, and we select the description of the 
death of Alma, about to be married to her 
cousin, Allaster O’Connor, (the hero,) though 
his heart has been devoted from youth to his 
first Irish love, although she has been led to 
wed another :— 

“It had been a hot grey day; hot as summer 
and oppressive as autumn. If there be health and 
life in the sappy odours of spring, there is the taint 
of death on the perfumes of the autumn, The 


moon had not risen, and the stars shone dimly 
through the iron grey vapour sheeting the sombre 
heaven. Deep shadow veiled the earth. The 
trees were motionless, the sound of the river was 
scarcely heard ; for there was no reverberation in 
the hot dull air. No sound was heard save the 
chiming croak of the small green frog, or the hollow 
moaning roar of a bull on the pasture near the 
schloss, Suddenly a sheet of pale lightning 
quivered along the horizon. The darkness suc- 
ceeded it, and then again the sheet-lightning 
gleamed through the obscurity. The scene pro- 
foundly affected O'Connor. It recalled the night 
when he had witnessed the murder of his ill-fated 
friend Karl von Turkheim. He sat in silence. 
Alma, too, was mute ; but O’Connor could feel the 
tumultuous and irregular palpitation of her heart. 
Prompted by some nameless foreboding, he pressed 
his hand more firmly on her side, as if he could still 
that fluttered beating, and calm those feverish 
pulses, 

“*« How oppressive the air is to-night, Alma!’ 
he said, at last ; ‘it is so charged with electricity 
that I can scarcely breathe.’ 

“*<T thought it was my strength that failed,’ 
said Alma, ‘for I am suffocated ; open the window, 
Allaster !’ 

“<The air is too damp and too hazy for you, 
anmuth,’ he said. 

“**Qh, Allaster, let me breathe it once more,’ 
whispered Alma. O'Connor stood up, fetched a 
cloak and wrapped it round Alma, and then opened 
the window. He seated himself again beside her, 
and winding his arm round her, gently bent her 
head upon his shoulder, where it had before rested. 

“** Howcalm I feel,’said Alma. ‘I am at peace 
with all the world now, and not one wish remains 
unfulfilled.’ 

‘« ¢To-morrow,’ whispered O’Connor. He tried to 
say whatever could express love, and yet his heart 
smote him for his generous hypocrisy. ‘ To-mor- 
row I shall say that I have no wish ungratified, my 
sweet Alma.’ 

«To-morrow you will have to comfort an old 
man!’ murmured Alma, ‘ Allaster, will you give 
a tear to poor Alma ?” 

**« Alma, why do you torture me with such 
words? To-morrow we shall be happy. Let me 
believe it. It must be thus. We are happy.’ 

“«¢ Allaster, hear me,’ replied Alma, in a low 
trembling tone ; ‘to-morrow I shall be at peace—I 
am dying !’ 

«* ¢ Alma, my love, do not speak such wild words.’ 

***T am dying—I feel it. 1am not sorry for it. 
Oh, Allaster, I have been very happy, and were I 
to live I should be miserable.’ 

‘**T thought that you loved me!’ said Allaster. 

‘* €T love you, I have loved you more fondly than 
ever woman loved ; and that love has worn out my 
frail life. Allaster, you love me not; you cannot 
love me, for you love another.’ 

“*T am all your own, Alma!’ said O'Connor, 
solemnly ; ‘I swear to you that every thought of 
my heart shall be yours. I love you truly, my 
Alma.’ 

«*<But not as you once loved, Allaster? she 
said. ‘Do not speak; I have long known this. 
I do not blame you; you are good, and noble, and 
oh, how kind to me! I have enjoyed your kind- 
ness and your brother’s love ; I have enjoyed life to 
the last. I knew nothing could save me, so I hid 
my weakness from you, from my father, and from 
Riekchen. I have seen you happy around me, and 
now I shall lie down to sleep beside my mother 
with the memory of bright faces in my heart, and 
the sound of your laughter in my ears. I feel that 
I shall not live many hours,’ 

* Allaster’s breast heaved violently, and a shudder 
ran through him, as his bride thus spoke ; he felt 
as if he were wedded to death, when she so young, 
so fair, and so fond, looked so calmly into the grave 
yawning at her feet. 

«¢<Qh, Alma, do not leave me! do not mock me 





with the promise of your love, and then fade from 
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me like a bright transient sunbeam. Oh, Alma, 
live for me and for that poor old man.’ 

lig ‘I cannot live, my Allaster. I do not wish to 
live. From my childhood I heard the whispered 
hopes and fears of my father and my mother ; from 
them I learned that the germ of an early death was 
in my breast. I saw my mother fade away and die 
in a painless sleep, and I knew that death was 
entwined with the life she gave me. I treasured 
every day, and tried to fill it full of all that was 
good and beautiful, because I knew that few were 
the days allotted to me. Only when first I loved 
you did I almost murmur against my doom ; for I 
thought of the happiness of a long life with you. 
But now I murmur no more. We part now, and 
we sball meet in heaven.’ 

“‘A deep struggling sigh made Allaster’s breast 
heave beneath the light form which rested in his 
embrace. 

‘** Were I to live now with you, the doubt of 

your love would embitter my life ; nay, were I to 
ive, worlds would not tempt me to marry you. I 
would not accept the sacrifice of your generous 
devotion, which you have made partly in pity and 
partly in the recklessness of your unhappiness. 
You see I have read your thoughts. I marry you 
now, because I know that a few hours will set you 
free, and yet I shall die bearing your name, calling 
my own ; happy in the love you will feel for 
her who loves you unto death. You will love me 
in death though you could not love me in life.’ 

_“* Alma, you wrong me; in this solemn and 
bitter hour let us speak the holy truth to each 
other. I avow that I once loved another ; I con- 
fess that her falsehood stung me to the heart ; but 
she is the wife of another ; to think of her were 
sin, and a sinful thought can always be torn out of 
the mind if one has but the will and the courage to 
doit. When I asked you to be my wife, I pledged 
myself silently, but irrevocably, to God and man to 
conquer that unblessed passion. You need not fear 
that it should kindle from its ashes. I love you, I 
prize you as a holy treasure. I will devote myself 
to you with boundless devotion—you shall be 
happy.’ 

***Tt soothes me to hear you speak of love,’ said 
Alma ; ‘but it cannot be ; you will love me better 
when nothing but a fond memory of me will remain 
to you. You will be a son to my father ; you will 
comfort him, and speak to him of me ; and you will 
not allow his grey hair to go down in sorrow to the 
grave. It is for this that I marry you, and lay my 
bridal crown upon my coffin. Ifwe were not mar- 
ried there would be no tie between us ; you would 
forget me and my love, and you would be nothing 
to my father. But as it is, you cannot forget me ; 
we are linked together by a tie that cannot be 
broken, and I will bequeath to you my place on the 
hearth, and in the hearts of those I love.’ 

«Alma, I could not forget you ; but why talk 
of death? Love me—live for me. If I believed 
that there were truth in your forebodings I should 
be a miserable man. No, my Alma, these are but 
nervous fancies. We will go to Italy, and ina few 
days my bright, blooming bride will ask her hus- 
band to forgive the useless pain she caused him, 
and he will be too happy to be unforgiving.’ 

**They were silent. Alma still lay in Allaster’s 
arms. She felt his breath sighing over her fore- 
head, and his hand pressed upon her heart to count 
its beating—--she was happy. At that moment she 
felt that no thought of another intruded upon his 
soul—he was her’salone. She had not lived in vain, 
for she was loved. Death had no terrors for her 
pure spirit ; heaven was full in her view ; and her 
last look upon the life and earth she was leaving 
was one of gentle sorrow, not of anguish. Allaster 
sat silently, holding her to his breast, with an un- 
utterable tenderness, with all the love of a brother. 
He thought but of her. He would have given life, 


love, everything, at that moment, to save her. At 
length Alma moved ; she rose, and raised her face 
to his. 
mute good night. 


He kissed her, and pressed her hand in # 
She stole to her father’s side ; 








looked on his noble and placid face as he slept : a 
sad smile passed over her lip, and a large tear 
gathered on her eyelids; she brushed the tear 
away, and, lightly touching her father’s hand, 
awoke him to bid him good night, and to receive 
the embrace and the blessing with which he ever 
dismissed her to her rest.” 


She dies within a brief space of time, and 
Allaster exclaims :— 


‘¢¢T have worshipped one star, and loved one 
flower,’ he muttered; ‘and the star is eclipsed, 
and guides my course no more ; the flower is fad- 
ing, and will not bloom for me.’” 


His return to Ireland is attended by some 
rather luscious love passages; but the finale 
—we leave that to our readers. It is very 
effective and affecting. 








LEIGH HUNT AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, with 
Reminiscences of his Friends and Contem- 
poraries. 3vols. Smith, Elder and Co. 


Havine reached us rather late in the day, 
after being widely canvassed by the press, we 
shall not go at length into this publication. 
To us, upon the whole, it is one of a very 
agreeable nature, and very characteristic of 
the writer. Age has seldom done more for 
an individual than for Mr. Leigh Hunt. Not 
that we mean to infer he had any great vices 
or errors of youth to amend; but simply that 
such imperfections as belonged to his earlier 
days were happily remedied as years passed 
on and made him a wiser and a better man. 
An amiable disposition, a winning candour, 
and a liberal interpretation of his fellow- 
creatures, are qualities which we must admire 
in him, and the more so because they are 
infinitely rarer in social life than can readily 
be believed. Their results, in working out 
this autobiography, are a degree of simplicity 
and truthfulness in his narrative which is 
exceedingly to our taste, and must, we think, 
recommend it to every reader whose good 
opinion is worth coveting. Further we need 
not say. There is nothing very piquant; 
much that we have known from previous pub- 
lications, and some “notions” of men and 
things, modified by the influence described by 
Tempus fugit, or rather by Tempora mutantur 
et nos mutamur in illis. We conclude with, 
and in the spirit of the conclusion of the 
preface :— 


“¢ And so Heaven bless the reader, and all of us ; 
and enable us to compare notes some day in some 
Elysian corner of intuition, where we shall be in no 
need of prefaces and explanations, and only wonder 
how any of us could have missed the secret of uni- 
versal knowledge and happiness. 

«* READER (smiling and staring about him).— 
Where is it ? 

«¢ AurHoR.—Ah, we must get into the confines of 
Elysium first, in order to know. 

** READER.—And where is Elysium ? 

« AuTHOR.—Why, a good old divine of the Church 
of England says, the approach to it is called Temper. 
—‘ Heaven,’ says Dr. Whichcote, ‘is first a temper, 
and then a place.’ ” 


The author leads us from his cradle, through 
his school days and youth, and to his con- 
nexion with the periodical press—viz. The 
Wews, in which he commenced with dramatic 
ae. The establishment of the Hxami- 
ner followed, in 1808, and with it a career of 





political contest, and some of the usual 
adjuncts, political animosities. He nowmade 
the acquaintance of many of the literary men 
about town, and out of this flowed amities and 
warfare, and the publication of The Reflector. 
Mr. Hunt’s hate of Mr. Gifford does not 
appear to be (like some of his other passions) 
gg or qualified by the lapse of years, 

is imprisonment for libel has often beep 
described; and his subsequent literary pro- 
ductions and voyage to Italy, and literary con. 
junction with Byron and Shelley, are also too 
generally known to require us to deal with 
them here. We will rather select our illus. 
trations from the closing pages, when he 
took to play-writing, and tells us— 


‘Plays are delightful things to write, and tempt. 
ing things in the contemplation of their profits, 
They seem to combine the agreeable and the advan- 
tageous beyond any other mode of recruiting an 
author’s finances. 

“*¢ Little knows he of Calista.’ No man, I believe, 
at least in England, ever delivered himself from 
difficulties by writing plays. He may live by the 
stage as actor, or as manager, or as author ofall 
work ; that is to say, as one who writes entirely 
for the actors, and who takes every advantage of 
times and seasons, and the inventions of other men. 
But if his heroes are real heroes, and not Jones; 
or real heroines, and not Mrs. Smith or Mn. 
Thompson ; in other words, if he thinks only of 
nature while he draws them, and not of the wishes 
and self-loves of the reigning performers, the latter 
will have nothing to say to him. He must either 
concoct his plays under their direction, and for 
their sole personal display (for in other respects the 
advice of the actor is desirable), or he must wait for 
the appearance of some manager who is at once 
literary and independent, and no actor himself ; and 
that is a thing which does not occur perhaps twice 
inacentury. * * * 

“T have written four more dramatic pieces of 
which the public know nothing ; one, a blank verse 
play in five acts ; another, also blank verse, in three 
acts; the third, a mixed piece of verse and prose, 
in two acts; and the fourth, a farce or petty 
comedy, also in two acts. In one of these pieces, 
Mrs. Kean has taken voluntary and repeated in- 
terest ; of another, she has spoken in the highest 
terms ; a third is in the hands of Mrs. Mowatt, 
whose goodwill to it was rendered of no avail, by 
the closing of the theatre which she graced ; and 
the fourth has been nearly two years in the hands 
of an applauding manager. Taking the pieces alto- 
gether, I have been nine years attempting in vain 
to get them acted. 

“* How is this to be explained, ‘ errors excepted; 
that is to say, mistakes of an author's self-love 
apart? I think I can explain it, and I will dos. 

“Actors are a pleasant generation, especially 
comic actors. They are, for the most part, fond of 
their profession, intelligent, good-natured, humor- 
ous, full of sport and play, jealous of, yet generous 
to their companions, and liberal in their opinions, 
though with a leaning, for obvious reasons, t 
power and patronage. Instinctive and just indul- 
gence is shown them by society on the score of 
morals, in consequence of their liability to temp: 
tation ; and it is one of the evidences of advan 
opinion, and creditable to the aristocracy, thet 
marriages from the stage with nobility and gentry 
have been more handsomely treated within the last 
fifty years, than before the French Revolution. 

“On the other hand, the leaning of actors 
towards power and patronage, is sometimes apt to 
degenerate into servility, and sometimes into 
double dealing ; the courtesy waxing and waning, 
in proportion to the wealth or supposed influence 
of its object. They are seldom well-bred; have 
often (very excusably, considering the pers 
applause they receive) too much vanity and se 
importance, particularly tragic actors, who deal i 
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solemn words; and notwithstanding their better 
treatment by society, the profession in general have 
this great drawback, both in their own instinctive 
estimation, and that of the public,—that the footing 
on which the best of them stand with society, is 
never very sure or comfortable ; the most respect- 
able, even when men of genius, seldom being 
admitted into the first circles in private, and never 
in public; and the humblest being considered as 
no better than vagabonds and buffoons. 

“The reason of this is, not as people suppose, 
the buffoonery itself, or the want of morals ; for 
Garrick could play the buffoon for his great friends, 
and plenty of immorality is received everywhere. 
It lies in an instinctive, though unconscious under- 
standing on all sides, that a talent for the stage is 
not the rare or great thing which it is supposed to 
be, but that it abounds undeveloped in all quarters 
of society. And such is the fact. Children have 
it. Schoolboys exhibit it. Amateurs often manifest 
it to an amount which only requires cultivation to 
render it superior to anything on the boards. 
‘Totus mundus agit histrionen.’ 


‘ All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.’” 


The grant of a pension has deservedly 
cheered the fading years of our oft sorely 
tried contemporary, whose emotions are finely 
confessed in the following passage :— 


‘“A man can only do what he can, or as others 
will let him. Suppose he has a conscience that will 
not suffer him to reproduce the works of other 
people, or even to speak what he thinks common- 
place enough to have become common property. 
Suppose this conscience will not allow him to 
accommodate himself to the opinion of editors and 
reviewers. Suppose the editors and reviewers 
themselves will not encourage him to write on the 
subjects he understands best, perhaps do not un- 
derstand the subjects themselves ; or at best, play 
with him, and delay him, and keep him only as a 
resource when their own circle fails them. Suppose 
he has had to work his way up through animosities, 
political and religious, and through such clouds of 
adversity as, even when they have passed away, 
leave a chill of misfortune round his repute, and 
make ‘ prosperity’ slow to encourage him. Suppose, 
in addition to all this, he is in bad health, and of 
fluctuating, as well as peculiar powers ; of a tem- 
perament easily solaced in mind, and as easily 
drowsed in body ; quick to enjoy every object in 
creation, everything in nature and in art, every 
sight, every sound, every book, picture, and flower, 
and at the same time really qualified to do nothing, 
but either to preach the enjoyment of those objects 
in modes derived from his own particular nature 
and breeding, or to suffer with mingled cheerfulness 
and poverty the consequences of advocating some 
theory on the side of human progress. Great may 
sometimes be the misery of that man under the 
necessity of requesting forbearance or undergoing 
obligation ; and terrible will be his doubts, whether 
some of his friends may not think he had better 
have had a conscience less nice, or an activity less 
at the mercy of his physique. He will be forced to 
seek his consolation in what can be the only final 
consolation of any one who needs a charitable 
construction ; namely, that he has given what he 
would receive.” 


A kind of confession of faith concludes the 
work, which, with some statements touching 
his aptitude for the vacant office of poet 
ane, we leave to the curious reader in 
situ. 

We have only to add that the performance 
altogether will possess greater novelty for the 
outside world than for us and others so lon 
intimate with passing literature; and will 
Sogeently have greater interest for them 
than for us, although we have found enough 
to afford us much pleasure, 





C. MACKAY’S NEW POEM. 


Egeria; or, The Spirit of Nature: and other 
Poems. By Charles Mackay. Bogue. 
AN introduction at some length treats of the 
poet’s vocation, and the existing public taste, 
or want of taste, for poetical compositions. 
The absence of just apron Mr. Mackay 
partly attributes to the unsatisfactory condi- 

tion of our literature :— 

‘‘ Hitherto (he says), in England, the great fault 
of men of letters, as a class, has been a deficiency 
of earnestness. They have not loved their vocation. 
Notwithstanding all their vanity and pride, they 
have been ashamed of it. Their lot has been cast 
in a country where there was a tendency to wealth- 
worship, and a rush into all professions or pursuits 
promising to success the rewards of wealth or rank. 
The man of letters has had no chance of either from 
his profession ; he has not been recognised at all ; 
and but too often thrown into it from a failure in 
other pursuits of life—like a friendless woman, 
who, losing her husband, sets up a day-school as a 
last resource in her extremity. Too often, there- 
fore, they have cringed to the powerful, or pandered 
to the passions and prejudices ofthe crowd. Writers 
of this class have done nothing for literature but 
degrade it. They have impaired the respect of 
serious men for all literature that is not stamped 
with the seal of antiquity, or the approval of one 
generation of thinkers at least, and rendered more 
difficult the task of him who loves it and cultivates 
it for its own sake, independently of worldly recom- 
pense. Happily this earnestness of feeling, without 
which no good can be done, is increasing ; and the 
day seems to be approaching when an author will no 
more be ashamed of his profession than a lawyer 
or a divine, a painter or a physician, a merchant 
or amanufacturer. The new generation read books, 
A bold and craving spirit is abroad. Our living 
authors should remember that the great minds of 
the past preach to us evermore. By a divine 
privilege, we are enabled to converse with the 
mighty men who went before us. Their words and 
thoughts are perpetuated for our consolation, our 
instruction, and our guidance. We weep for the 
sorrows, rejoice for the gladness, tremble with the 
fears, and glowwith the hopes, of departed centuries. 
And if our living writers will not fulfil their high 
functions in as good a spirit as these, they are un- 
worthy of the high place that would otherwise have 
been set apart for them. They distract the 
attention of the age with their vain babble, and 
bring contempt upon a vocation which should be 
considered holy. We have books enough, and 
more than enough. Hence the arduous task 
reserved for all writers, and more especially for 
poets, in the present day—for men who would 
reflect the age, and yet be in advance of it—who 
would be of sympathies with it and yet beyond it 
—who would give it the blossoms of their intellect 
with a full certainty that those blossoms, fair and 
flowery to this age, would be fruit to the ages which 
are to follow it. 

‘* To think that because we are a practical people, 
living in a practical age, that we shall no more find 
pleasure in the varied beauty of nature, animate 
and inanimate ; that the beams of the sun, or the 
mental sunshine of bright faces, shall fill us no 
more with delight ; that love, or hopes, or joys, or 
sorrows, shall no more affect us; or that poetry, 
which refines and spiritualizes all these, shall be 
extinguished by the progress of civilization, is mere 
lunacy.” 

Biding the advent of the better times, we 
hasten to take an instalment from the grace- 
ful and feeling volume before us. It is not 
long since that, in a romance by Mr. Robert 
Hunt, we had to trace a course very similar 
to that adopted for Egeria,—the prose writer 
being in fact more fervent than the poetical, 
who affects the sweet and touching rather 





than the highly imaginative and wild. Two 
friends debate, and one of them, to cure the 
other of misanthropy, mesmerizes him into a 
dream excursion with Egeria. The spirit un- 
folds the mysteries of nature to him, and he 
is restored to more genial humanity, and the 
delicious love of a mortal bride. “He is con- 
vinced, and exclaims,— 


“I have no hatred of my fellow-men, 
But pity for their callous ignorance — 
Their obstinate prejudice—their hopeless wrong. 
But let them grope, and wander where they list,— 
Why should I strive to guide them, and still vex 
My heart and spirit with their stubbornness ? 
I will contract my circle to my home, 
And live for duty, loving and beloved ; 
And if I shed within that little sphere 
The light of happi , I'll be t, 
And leave my conscience in the hands of God.” 


The effect of this wise resolve is told in a 
language which may be cited as a fair speci- 
men of the poem,— 


“ Upon him Ellen turned her beaming eyes, 
Suffused with hopeful joy. Their souls were one. 
True love had juered false philosophy 
* I'll tell thee, Julian, of an apologue,’ 

Said she, and blushed all crimson at the sound 

Of her own voice amid the disputants. 

‘ In ancient time, two acorns, in their cups, 
Shaken by winds and ripeness from the tree, 
Dropped side by side into the ferns and grass: 

* Where have I fallen—to what base region come ?’ 
Exclaimed the one. ‘ The joyous breeze no more 
Rocks me to slumber on the sheltering bough; 
The sunlight streams no longer on my face ; 

I look no more from altitudes serene 

Upon the world reposing far below ; 

Its plains, its hills, its rivers, and its woods. 

To me the nightingale sings hymns no more; 

But I am made companion of the worm, 

And rot on the chill earth. Around me grow 
Nothing but useless weeds, and grass, and fern, 
Unfit to hold companionship with me. 

Ah, me! most wretched! rain, and frost, and dew, 
And all the pangs and penalties of earth, 

Corrupt me where I lie—degenerate.’ 

And thus the acorn made its daily moan. 

The other raised no murmur of complaint, 

And looked with no contempt upon the grass, 

Nor called the branching fern a worthless weed, 
Nor scorned the woodland flowers that round it blew. 
All silently and piously it lay 

Upon the kindly bosom of the earth. 

It blessed the warmth with which the noon-day sun 
Made fruitful all the ground; it loved the dews, 
The moonlight and the snow, the frost and rain, 
And all the change of seasons as they passed. 

It sank into the bosom of the soil : 

The bursting life, enclosed within its husk, 

Broke through its fetters; it extended roots, 

And twined them freely in the grateful ground; 
It sprouted up, and looked upon the light; 

The sunshine fed it; the embracing air 

Endowed it with vitality and strength ; 

The rains of heaven supplied it nourish t, 
And so from month to month, and year to year, 
It grew in beauty and in usefulness, 

Until its large circumference enclosed 

Shelter for flocks and herds; until its boughs 
Afforded homes for happy multitudes, 

The dormouse, and the chaffinch, and the jay, 
And countless myriads of minuter life ; 

Until its bole, too vast for the embrace 

Of human arms, stood in the forest depths, 

The model and the glory of the wood :— 

Its sister acorn perished in its pride.’ 

“*T thank thee, Ellen, for the apologue. 

Thine acorn lived its life, and so will 1. 
Be thou my sunshine, and I'll live to thee ; 
And in our shadow, kindly charities 

Shall make a daily blessing of our place.’” 


We pause upon another example :— 


“ As they sat, 
A bee alighting on a clover-tuft 
Ceased for an instant its laborious hum, 
And peered in petals of the purple flower 
With busy pleasure. ‘ There,’ said Montague, 
* Yon little insect, wiser than mankind, 
Might teach the world a lesson that it needs.’ 
“What! in its ruthless murder of the drones, 
And pampering of a fat luxurious queen ?” 
“ *Not so; but in its love of daily toil— 
A toil unselfish. In the social hive 
One labours for the whole community, 
And the community for every one. 
Toil is their joy: but intellectual man, 
Not comprehending God’s all-wise decree, 
Passed, not in vengeance, but in love divine, 
Deems toil a curse, and throws the burden off 
Upon his weaker brother if he can. 
Hence pride and pomp, and arrogance and sloth, 
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And myriad evils which the wise deplore. 
Hence slavery and modern selfishness, 

And over-reaching, grinding, cheating Trade, 
And Mammon-worship in all odious forms— 
The degradation of humanity. 

* Each for himself—and the Great God for all,’ 
Exclaim the people. Is the doctrine wise? 
Better, far better, if the world would say— 

* Each man for all men—the great God for each.’ 
Oh! what a great and glorious thing is work, 
Did man with wisdom look upon the world! 
All Earth and Heaven—the teeming Universe 
Exist by labour. The majestic sun 

Revolves for ever, shedding life and joy 

To all the minor orbs that round him burn ; 
For them he labours, and for them exists, 
And they for him, in mutual harmony. 

The firmaments and galaxies, thick strewn 
O’er infinite space, obey the same behest.— 
Labour for ever, is their law of life; 

Their labour, happiness. From great to small, 
From small to smallest things invisible, 

The law of Labour rules the happy world. 

But man, the misinterpreter of God, 

Perverts this chiefest blessing to a curse, 

And makes his brother labour overmuch, 

That he may slumber and grow fat in sloth, 
Misusing earth, is brother, and himself.’ ” 


Ever and anon we come upon brief expres- 
sions which are full of poetry, though difficult 
to quote without overlaying with explanation. 
Thus the act of a pre-occupied mind, “looking, 
not seeing,” is to us very fine; and Sorrow 
asserting,— 


«Ever the flowers that I bedew, 
Yield sweetest fragrance to the touch.’ 

* * « * 
** Youth frowned, but Sorrow gently smiled ; 
Upon his heart her hand she laid, 
And all its latent sympathies 
Throbbed to the fingers of the maid. 
And when his head grew grey with Time, 
He owned that Sorrow spoke the truth, 
And that the harvest of his prime 
Was ripened by the rains of Youth.” 


The gentle sentiment in the following, 8) 
congenial with the writer’s most prevailing 
vein in all his productions, induces us to quote 
it entire, as a sample of the minor pieces :— 


‘6 PROCRASTINATIONS, 


a 
“Tr Fortune with a smiling face 

Strew roses on our way, 

When shall we stoop to pick them up? 
To-day, my love, to-day. 

But should she frown with face of care, 

And talk of coming sorrow, 

When shall we grieve, if grieve we must ? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


I 
“ If those who’ve wrong’d us own their faults, 
And kindly pity pray, 
When shall we listen and forgive ? 
To-day, my love, to-day. 
But, if stern Justice urge rebuke, 
And warmth from Memory borrow, 
When shall we chide—if chide we dare? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


II, 
“Tf those to whom we owe a debt 

Are harmed unless we pay, 

When shall we struggle to be just ? 
To-day, my love, to-day. 

But if our debtor fail our hope 

And plead his ruin thorough, 

When shall we weigh his breach of faith ? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


Iv. 
« If Love, estranged, should once again 
Her genial smile display, 
When shall we kiss her proffered lips? 
To-day, my love, to-day. 
But, if she would indulge regret, 
Or dwell with bygone sorrow, 
When shall we weep—if weep we must? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


v. 
“ For virtuous acts and harmless joys 
The minutes will not stay ; 
We've always time to welcome them, 
To-day, my love, to-day. 
But care, resentment, angry words, 
And unavailing sorrow, 
Come far too soon, if they appear 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow.” 


The following is of the pretty class, but its 
fancy recommends it for our last example of 











these various and very gratifying composi- 
tions :— 
LOVE'S QUESTIONS AND REPLIES. 


1 

“T send a question to my dear 

Each morning by the lark, 

And every night the nightingale 

Brings answer ere the dark. 

The question needs no other words, 
’ And this is the reply— 

* Pll love thee, dearest, while I live, 

And bless thee if I die.’ 


Il. 

“TI send a message by the rose; 

. It says, ‘ Thou breathing grace, 
Thy modest virtue, like this flower, 
Spreads fragrance round thy place.’ 
The lily brings the answer meet: 
*O thou whom I adore, 

My heart is spotless as these leaves, 
And loves thee evermore.’ ” 








SPANISH QUEENS. 


Memoirs of the Queens of Spain, from the 
period of the Conquests of the Goths, §c. 
By Anita George. Edited by Miss Julia 
Pardoe. Vol. I. Bentley. 

Mk. Benttey has almost overwhelmed us of 
late by the prolifieness of his publications, 
after which we, with all our activity and 
industry, limp and pant in vain. The design 
here begun rather bids fair to be, than is as 
yet, interesting. To parody Scott, it treats 
Of Queens who under their grey stone 

So long have lain, that fickle fame 

Has blotted from her roll their name, 

And twined round some new minion’s head 

The faded wreath for which they wed 

so many Spanish monarchs. 

Of them very little is known, and consi- 
dering the channels through which that little is 
drained, there is less to be trusted. Religious 
feuds, Pagan and Christian, Orthodox and 
Arrian, seem to have plagued and poisoned 
the lives of many of them, their husbands and 
families ; and as their historians were or were 
not of their opinions, so are they handed 
down to us as paragons of virtue or monsters 
of vice. Still there are nice pickings scattered 
over the volume, and many things related 
which refresh the memory on the manners, 
customs, and feelings of these elder times. 
Three centuries of Gothic Queens, three cen- 
turies of Queens of Oviedo and Leon, above 
four centuries of Queens of Aragon, and as 


ages from a.p. 415 to 1475. 

What the writer has been able to gather 
she has put before us sans phrase, and has, 
at any rate, taught us the names of a number 
of royal ladies with which, or their owners, 
we had no previous acquaintance. Of the 
Theudicodas, Gosuindas, Clodosindas, Cixi- 
lonas, Egilonas, Badas, Frolenas, Labigotonas, 
&e. &e. &e., (very like the puzzling nomencla- 
ture of Horticulture), we need say nothing. 


or, like the issue of blood-boltered Banquo, 
pass shadowily along in the dim glass of dis- 
tant vision. At a later period, Mariana, 
Florez, Quintana, Pulgar, Prescott, Ticknor, 
&c., supply more historical materials, and the 
memoirs assume greater distinctness. As a 
single sample, we copy a portion of the account 
of Doiia Juana of Portugal, the wife (1455) of 
Enrique IV, whose title and condition are 
rather trying subjects for treatment by a 
lady’s pen. 

‘* A suspension of arms was agreed upon between 
the leaguers and the King. 


many of Castile, bring us along the stream of 


Many of them “come like spirits, so depart ;” 








mained with the royal family in Segovia, wag 
greatly alarmed by the news brought to her of that 
town having been betrayed to the insurgents by its 
treacherous alcade, Don Pedro Arrias; and she 
immediately took refuge with her daughter and the 
Duchess of Alburquerque, in the fortress, but could 
not induce the Infanta Isabel to accompany her 
thither, as the latter, having predetermined to join 
her brother Alfonso’s party, chose with her own 
ladies to await his arrival in the palace. The Sego- 
vians, though little pleased with the entrance of the 
leaguers, could make no opposition to forces so 
superior, and submitted quietly ; but the King was 
greatly grieved at the loss of this town, which, from 
its surrounding forests, abounding with game, was 
a favourite residence. Segovia was, moreover, the 
place of his birth ; it contained his treasures, and 
had been embellished and enriched con amore by 
Enrique, who reckoned himself among its citizens, 

‘*Destitute of firmness to look the evil steadily 
in the face, and to rally against the blow, the 
spiritless monarch disbanded his troops, and tamely 
placed himself in the hands of the rebels, who 
offered to make a complete restitution of all they 
had taken from the King within six months; a 
promise they never intended to realize. The 
Queen was placed in the fortress of Alahijos, under 
the charge of the Archbishop of Seville ; and the 
King, after spending four months in the palace of 
the Count of Placencia, was conducted from one 
place to another, amused by the promises of the 
Marquis of Villena. 

“In the following year the death of the young 
Alfonso seemed to promise the dissolution of his 
faction, but the leaguers immediately proclaimed 
his sister Isabel, as heiress to his right, Queen of 
Castile and Leon. Enrique, with his customary 
facility, negotiated with the league and accepted 
all the proposals made to him. He not only 
recognised the Princess as his heiress, (she refused 
to accept the title of queen during the life of 
Enrique,) but consented that his Queen Juana 
should be divorced and sent back to Portugal within 
four months, Enrique also agreed to give to Isabel 
the towns of Avila, Buete, Molina, Medina del 
Campo, Olmedo, Escalona, and Ubeda, to sustain 
her state as Crown Princess; and the Infanta, on 
her part, promised never to marry without the 
King’s consent. This treaty took place in Torosde 
Guisanda, on Monday, September 19th, 1468. 

«« Juana received with emotions of mingled indig- 
nation and sorrow the news of her husband's weak 
compliance with the decree that sent her back an 
exile and a divorced queen to her native land ; and, 
by illegitimatizing her child, deprived her of her 
inheritance. Having concerted with Don Luis 
Hurtado de Mendoza, reputed one of her lovers, her 
escape from the fortress of Alahijos, where she was 
kept a close prisoner by the Archbishop of Seville, 
the Queen was lowered one night from the window 
of her apartment in a basket. The rope unfortu- 
nately proved short, and those above, who thought 
that she had reached the ground, letting it go sud- 
denly, she was precipitated several feet, and in the 
fall injured her face and one of herlimbs. W ithout 
loss of time, and regardless of pain, Juana mount 
behind Don Luis and repaired to Buytrago, where 
her daughter resided. The Archbishop of Seville 
was so much incensed by the Queen’s flight, = 
he became from that day her most implacable 
enemy. : 

«« Juana no sooner found herself at liberty than 
she took all the measures in her power for the — 
tion of her child’s rights. Having been advi 
that Isabel had been sworn heiress to the re 
she dispatched Don Luis Hurtado, invested nm 
full powers, to protest against the injustice _e 
herself and her daughter ; asserting that the a 
being born in wedlock, and in the King’s pa the 
could not be pronounced illegitimate. To a 
enemies of the Queen replied, that if the being a 
in wediock and in the King’s house ae oil 
right to the throne, the Queen had two other 





In the meanwhile the Queen, who had re- 





dren, Don Fernando and Don Apostol, by Don 
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Pedro de Castilla, who, as males, had a still better 
right to the inheritance. 

“That the Queen’s conduct was little in accord- 
ance with the grave dignity of Castilian royalty, 
and that her youth and vivacity led her to comm t 
many imprudent acts which gave ample scope to the 
misinterpretations of her enemies, there is no doubt ; 
but, it is also very probable that her levity has been 
greatly exaggerated by the faction which sought to 
place another sovereign on the throne ; and the 
chroniclers who wrote during the reigns of Isabel 
and her immediate successors, were careful to 
record in the worst colours every circumstance that, 
by rendering the illegitimacy of Juana doubtful, 
substantiated the claim of her successful rival. 
Enrique himself never, of his own free will, ex- 
pressed a doubt of his paternity. His own early 
misconduct had subjected him to an imputation 
from which his partisans had in latter years vainly 
sought to clear him, by asserting that time had 
restored his vigour ; but suspicion once excited is 
difficult to allay. Slander, like some foul substance 
thrown into a calm lake, may sink for a while and 
seem to be laid at rest for ever, but let a strong 
breeze ruffle the face of the waters, and it will rise 
to the surface impregnated with the slime in which 
it has been embedded, The imprudent, if unfortu- 
nate, are seldom allowed to be guiltless, If, as 
many circumstances would tend to show, Juana, 
with the connivance of her weak husband, had one 
lover, it is more than probable that the voice of 
rumour multiplied the one to ten.” 


The style of the work may be estimated 
from this extract, and we have but to add 
that there is an introductory essay by Miss 
Pardoe. 





MODERN GREECE. 


Barba Tassi, the Greek Patriot ; a Romance. 
Bentley. 


Tuoven entitled a romance, and probably 
deserving the name for its invented parts and 
thread of the story, this volume seems to 
describe real scenes, circumstances, and per- 
sons. If so, it is the more curious, as present- 
ing us with sketches of Modern Greece, and 
examples of the character of its population, 
with which we have at present considerable 
political interest. 

The hero, Tassi, is sworn into the secret 
band of the Heteria, sworn to rescue their 
country from the Turkish yoke, and appa- 
said hating the English as much as the 

urk :— 


“T read (says he) and began to speak English ; 
but I subsequently for years rte te mae this 
bond of affinity to that accursed nation—the pedlar 
tyrants of my country—until Canning arose, and 
redeemed the besotted ignorance of his Jewish 
race. He ought to have lived longer. We thought, 
at the time, he had died of poison—I am still 
persuaded he did; but not such as is drunk ina 
cup of coffee—he died of a broken heart! Light 


lie the turf on thy bosom ! generati 
shall bless thy pt 4s ee ae 


Tassi serves under Kolocotroni, of whom 
e does not speak favourably ; and, indeed, 
s pictures chiefly represent pirates, relent- 
less ruffians, hypocritical priests and agents, 
spies, jealous leaders, and cheats and liars of 


every calibre. We take a sketch from Kala- 
Inata :— 


“‘As I passed through the town I could not hel 
qnesking the desolation which the recent po 
rom had wrought on this fair city. Here and 
ere a fallen-in roof, blackened walls, shattered 
doors and portals, with fragments of broken furni- 


ture, told the sad fate of some unhappy Turkish 





family. In many cases the blanched corpses of the 
inmates were like bundles of old clothes, hung to 
the beams of their own houses, in ruins. It was 
only on a near inspection that I ascertained there 
were bodies in these bundles of tattered garments, 
hung up as if to dry. The melancholy whine of a 
startled dog in one house, and the flight of a flock 
of birds of prey from the floorless beams of one of 
the upper apartments, brought home to me more 
forcibly the horrors of war, than all the books I 
had ever read, or ideas I had ever formed on the 
subject. 

“‘T had scarcely arrived at the door of the Ghetto, 
when I heard the Jew’s ugh! ugh! behind me :-— 
an unusual fit of coughing bore testimony to the 
haste which the old man had made in toiling after 
me. This severe attack of his malady continuing, 
he spoke not ; but pointing towards the small wicket 
in the gate, we entered together. 

“The outside of the houses here bore a striking 
contrast, in point of magnificence, to the habitations 
of the Greeks without. 

«**This is the house of my kinsman,’ said he, 
and bowing low, politely invited me to enter. I 
observed first that the houses here were none of 
them without those precautions which are deemed 
requisite for the personal safety of the inmates. 
There were loopholes in the walls, as well as in the 
floors of the upper chamber, which also had its 
moveable trap-stairs, and hatch with iron bar, 
ready to be employed on the first occasion of public 
danger. : 

“The description of articles with which this 
house was crowded, fulfilled the old saying, ‘there 
can be no misery to many without gain to a few.’ 
Turkish robes, as well those intended for men as 
women ; caftans, ermines, shawls, cloth of gold, 
handkerchiefs, silks of every dye, were scattered 
about in ‘most admired disorder.’ 

‘¢ Abraham having cleared part ofan ottoman of a 
load of these articles with which it was encumbered, 
pointed to me to sit.” 


Another bit, and we finish. Itrelates to an 
English merchantman boarded by a Greek 
pirate, though sailing under the national flag ; 
and we are told— 

“Although he said this in a rusty tone of 
humour, I admired the dexterity with which he 
changed his manner while mounting the ship’s side. 
He grinned and bowed to the captain, saying, 
‘How do, captain? you speak Eengreess?’ but at 
this moment a large Newfoundland dog came up, 
bow, wow, to Yanni. 

“«¢* Holy prophet !’ said he to me in Turkish, for 
he had exhausted his whole stock of English, ‘ will 
the dog bite me ?’ 

‘The English captain interfered, and drove away 
the animal without replying to Yanni’s question, 
which, as dragoman, I did into my best English. 

“*«Tell him,’ said Yanni to me, ‘‘I have come on 
board to ask him his reason for firing into me as he 
did ; ask him if he did not see our colours, and if 
he did not know we are at peace ; tell him to look 
at the blood on your cheek, and ask him what he 
thinks of that ?” 

“To these curious questions, Yanni succeeded 
in extracting, as he intended, rather perplexed 
answers. 
aie ‘Tell him,’ said the captain, ‘he fired at me 

st.’ 

“*¢T did not,’ said Yanni; ‘I fired over you.’ 

*¢ Look at my main-top-sail !’ 

*«¢Bah !’ said Yanni, contemptuously ; ‘a lurch 
of the ship might do that,—an accident : I apologize 
for it, and there is an end of it—it is settled. Now 
having settled this,’ continued Yanni, ‘ask him 
what he has to say for his having shed blood ?” 

**¢Shed blood?’ said the Englishman, bluffly, 
‘d—n my eyes, it is a mere scratch.’ 

_ ‘Seratch !’ said Yanni; ‘by the prophet—ask 
him, supposing he had killed you, what then ?’ 

“He gave this last question loud, ‘in King 
Cambyses’ vein,’ 


The English captain looked cowed, and answered, 
‘If I had, I could not have helped it.’ 

“*Help it!’ said Yanni, shouting, and sustain- 
ing that ascendant which he had assumed ; ‘tell 
him, suppose he had killed you, what does he think 
I would have done with him ?’ 

“««Tell him I do not know !’ said the captain. ‘I 
repeat, I could not help it.’ 

“«* Help it!’ said Yanni, yet louder ; ‘tell him, 
if he had killed a single man on board of my brig, 
I would have unshipped his capstan and impaled 
him on the spindle, and cut the throats of his crew, 
to the black cook downwards.’ 

** Tell him,’ said the crest-fallen English captain, 
who, getting perplexed in Scylla, like many others, 
steered straight into Charybdis, ‘ tell him I thought 
he came tv look at my papers, and not to ask these 
questions.’ 

“«*Oh, papers !’ said Yanni dexterously ; ‘let him 
produce them, and as he is going down below, and 
as we have nothing to eat,’—I thought I should 
have choked in repeating this lie,—‘I would beg 
him to favour me with a bag of bread or two, or— 
say half a dozen bags—for which I will pay him, if 
he wishes payment, good bills upon Malta.’ 

“*No occasion for that,’ said the Englishman 
sullenly, as if fully aware of the real value of 
Yanni’s ‘ good bills upon Malta,’” 

And so he proceeds to plunder the vessel of 
every transportable article he wanted or 
coveted, and simply allowed our outwitted 
and bullied countrymen to get off with their 
lives. 








SUMMARY. 
The Charities of London. By §. Low, jun. 


Low. 
A more honourable tribute could not be 
offered to British character than is contained 
in this small but comprehensive and cospo- 
politan volume. What masses and ramifica- 
tions of charity does it unfold to view. Sub- 
London is laid down and perforated in every 
direction with sewers and gas and water pipes, 
and it is delightful to see its surface permeated 
in a similar manner by works for conveying 
religious instruction, education, and benevo- 
lent objects. About two millions of human 
beings act and are acted upon in this system. 
To avery great extent pecuniary distress is 
relieved, industry is ied. medical aid is 
afforded, education is diffused, good conduct 
is rewarded, vice and crime have the doors of 
repentance and amendment opened to them, 
and to the most distant quarters of the earth 
the stream of Christian philanthropy is taught 
to flow. How much remains to be done it is 
lamentable to think; and how much many 
existing institutions might be improved is a 
consideration of vast importance to those 
who have witnessed and taken part in the 
management and success of a number of them, 
as we have done. Mr. Low’s exposition may 
help us in this respect, though his statements 
are almost invariably on the favourable side, 
and he has not felt it to be his vocation to 
refer to abuses. Still it will strike the readers 
that there are charities here of the existence 
of which they have never heard, and whose 
field of operation must be very limited indeed. 
We believe there are some which merely 
support their official staffs, and others where 
far too much of the funds is consumed by 
similar expenses. But this is not an occasion 
for entering into so prolific a topic, and we have 





only to speak of the production before us, as 
| doing great credit to the industry, research, 
| and ability of the author. He has given us a 
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very ample list of London establishments, and 
’ described them at once concisely and suffi- 
ciently for general information. And we may 
express a hope, notwithstanding any imper- 
fections, that this gratifying view of the large 
efforts made to succour misfortune and help 
the labouring class, will tend to cause the 
example to be yet more widely followed, and 
produce a sense of contentment and gratitude, 
and a feeling of unity and love, throughout the 
length and breadth of the metropolis and the 
empire. 

Electric Telegraph Manipulation. By Charles 

V. Walker. Knight and dy 

A coMPREHENSIVE view of the conditions that 
have been combined in the construction of 
the Electric Telegraphs at present existing in 
England, and by one thoroughly conversant 
with the theory and practical operations of the 
wonderful powers united in these extraordi- 
nary instruments. Mr. Walker is now super- 
intendent of seventeen of them on the South 
Eastern Railway, and familar as he must be 
with the workings, he says he can never see a 
signal transmitted without being lost in admi- 
ration at this wondrous creation, which moves 
we know not how, and acts we know not why. 


God and Man. By the Rev. R. Montgomery, 
.A. 8vo. Longmans. 
Mr. Monteomery has drawn these outlines 
of religious and moral truth, as he states on 
his title page, according to Scripture and the 
Church. They are a reproduction of his Lon- 
don preaching in another form, and set forth 
with the breathing of much sanctity. He 
asserts the supremacy of Scripture above all 
other interpretations, and the doctrine of the 
church of which he is a member as the one 


safe guidance for Christian life. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


THE President in the chair.—A paper was read, 
«*On the Geographical Distribution of the Bulim#, 
a genus of terrestrial Mollusca ; and on the modifi- 
cation of their calcifying functions according to the 
local physical conditions in which the species occur,” 
by L. Reeve, Esq. ; communicated by Dr. Mantell. 
The preparation of a monograph of the terrestrial 
genus Bulimus having enabled the author to collect 
good authentic data concerning the localities and 
circumstances of their habitation, this memoir em- 
bodies his observations, The mollusca inhabit the 
widest domain in nature of all animals. Breathing 
water and air, they exist in the sea from the surface 
to the depth of a thousand fathoms and more; in 
rivers and stagnant pools are found at all depths, 
and throughout the land from the lowest valley or 
ravine to the verge of perpetual snow upon the 
mountain ; and their area of geographical distribu- 
tion ranges from either side of the equator to within 
a comparatively short distance of the limit of ter- 
restrial discovery. The slow progress made in our 
knowledge of these animals arises mainly from the 
perishable nature of their soft parts, from their 
concealed habits of living, and from the circum- 
stance of their being less conspicuously represented 
in those countries where learning and the sciences 
of observation have most flourished. The shell, 
resulting from that process of calcification which 
serves to form the outwardly developed skeleton of 

the mollusk, varies sufficiently in composition, 
’ growth, substance, colour, sculpture, and superficial 
impression, according to the local physical condi- 
tions under which it is formed, to give a proximate 
indic ition of the nature of its animal occupant. The 
general anatomy of the vertebral type was under- 
stood long before it occurred to the physiologist to 





look into the intimate structure of the skeleton for 
characters illustrative of the nature and habits of 
the living animal. They are now detected with a 
precision equal to the discrimination of species. 
Where the study of the endo-skeleton terminates in 
the natural order that of the exo-skeleton begins ; 
and the conchology of the mollusca, like the oste- 
ology of the higher animals, is freely open to a 
systematic course of interpretation. The skeleton 
being developed outwardly, and not forming a 
sustaining centrum as in the vertebral type, the 
soft parts with their delicate filaments contract and 
wither as vitality ceases; and, considering the diffi- 
culty of procuring the living subject, an investiga- 
tion of the shell is important both for geological 
and zoological purposes, and will go far to elucidate 
the natural history of the animal in detail. The 
characters of shells, arising out of the different 
natural and physical conditions under which they 
are formed, are numerous. Among mollusks of 
marine habit, the shell of a carnivorous family is 
distinguished from that of a herbivorous one by a 
more elaborate use of the calcifying organ, in the 
development of sculpture, tubercles, fronds, spines, 
and, except in the lamellibrancs, by the absence of 
pearl. In the place of this, enamel is formed, where 
the shell comes in contact with the acid secretions 
of the animal, causing it to vitrify, so to speak ; 
and these are stronger in proportion to the work 
to be performed of absorbing, boring, and other 
chemical operations necessary to the life of the 
animal, or to the growth and convolution of the 
shell. Mollusks inhabiting a tempestuous sea or 
hard bottom, produce a stouter and harder shell 
than those protected by their habit of retreating 
into the soil or into retired cavities; and the same 
distinctions which characterize species of different 
latitudes may be observed in the shells of those 
existing in currents of different temperature in the 
same latitude. Among freshwater species, the 
shell of a mollusk inhabiting a running stream may 
be readily distinguished from one of placid water ; 
and the former differs in its less calcareous composi- 
tion and sombre colouring from one of salt-water 
habits just at the point where the waters combine 
and are brackish. Among terrestrial mollusks, the 
substance and colouring of the shell vary with the 
habits of the animal, and with the influences of 
heat, moisture, and vegetation; the ground species 
being distinguished from those of arboreal habit, 
and species that live in countries of drought or 
excessive dew from those inhabiting rainy and 
woody districts. Bulimi being of less fugitive 
habits than most tribes of animals, are distributed 
over the equatorial, tropical, and warm temperate 
regions of the earth, in assemblages of species 
limited in their range, and, so far as regards the 
shell, of very distinct typical character. The soft 
parts are much less variable, and being naturally 
sluggish, with few means of transport, little migra- 
tion occurs even where there are no such natural 
boundaries as seas, deserts, or mountain chains. 
Owing to their arboreal habits, the author considers 
the Bulimi fitter subjects for investigating the laws 
of geographical distribution than the Helices, which 
live more in the earth, and are less influenced by 
the conditions with which they are surrounded. 
The few Bulimi of ground habits differ typically 
but little in countries very remote from iedeathan 
The localities of about five hundred species are 
known, and the majority are registered with their 
circumstances of habitation. Their area of geogra- 
phical distribution lies between 40° south and 35° 
north in the new world, and between 42° south 
and 60° north in the old world:—that is, between 
the southern extremity of Chili and Texas in the 
former, and between Van Diemen’s Land and 
Sweden in the latter; and there is no country 
within this area of which the Bulimi do not form 
part of the zoology. Regarding the shell with 
reference to its distinctions of form, composition, 
and system of colours, for the little variation in the 
living animal seems inadequate to the purpose, the 
Bulimi are distributed over this area, in seven 








provinces, of about forty typical assemblages of 
species, of which three-fifths inhabit the Westem 
Hemisphere, and the remaining two-fifths, with a 
wider range and greater local variety of character, 
in conformity with the more varied arrangement 
of the land, inhabit the Eastern.—The author dis. 
tinguishes the typical provinces of distribution as 
Venezuelan, Brazilian, Chilian, Bolivian, Caucasian, 
Malayan, and African, and passes through the con. 
sideration of each in detail. The conditions most 
favourable to the calcifying functions of the Bulimi 
are an abundance of decaying vegetable matter, 
with an equable temperature of from 80° to 85° in 
dark, close, humid woods, among shady thickets or 
in ravines. Near the sea level in thin calcareous 
soil and sandy plains, where the vegetation is scanty 
and parched, or in grassy savannahs, the shell is 
light, and often vividly coloured. In species which 
burrow in the earth, the shell is mostly colourless, 
and often of glassy tenuity.—The highest condition 
of the genus is in intertropical America, and it 
ranges in both hemispheres according to the paral- 
lels of equal temperature laid down by Humboldt. 
The calcified condition of the genus corresponds 
also with the curves northward in his isothermal 
lines along the west coast of South America, and 
those bending southward on the east side; the 
Bulimi having a colder aspect in Chili from the cold 
precipitated by the great Antarctic current of cold 
water which flows nearly to the Gallapagos Islands, 
than those of the opposite Brazilian coast, which 
are effected by the equatorial current. At Patagonia 
the genus is suddenly arrested in a tropical condition 
by the recent geological changes that have taken 
place in that now barren and riverless country. 
The memoir proceeds to show that in the distant 
islands of the Pacific the Bulimi are curiously repre- 
sented by other genera of terrestrial mollusks ; but 
species which inhabit islands approximating to con- 
tinents, such as Trinidad, partake of the character 
of those of the main land.—The European species 
belong to the Caucasian type, which has its centre 
in Asia Minor, where the shell is mostly colourless, 
owing to the dry, juiceless, thorny character of the 
vegetation affording little nutriment, and the 
Bulimi live mostly under blocks of wood or stone. 
It reaches nearly to the south-eastern corner of 
Asia, where it is suddenly met at Burmah and in 
the Malacca peninsula by the richly coloured 
Malayan type, so abundantly and beautifully repre- 
sented in the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 
The distribution of the genus among these islands 
is remarkably local. The Bulimi of North Africa 
partake of the character of those of Europe, whilst 
those inhabiting south of the equator belong to a 
totally different type.—The precise localities and 
circumstances of habitation of the various genera of 
mollusca, have hitherto been too imperfectly noted 
by travellers to aid much in determining the laws 
relating to geographical distribution.—The paper 
is illustrated with a map, constructed with tints 
of shade, colours, and isothermal lines. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


June 19th.—Sir C. Lyell, President, in the chair. 
The following communications were read :—1. “On 
a Section of the Lower Greensand, at Leend, near 
Devizes,” by W. Cunnington, Esq. 2. “On the 
Fossiliferous Sands and Gravels of Farringdon, 
by R. A. C. Anstey, Esq., F.G.S. This paper 
commenced with a description of the geologica 
characters of the neighbourhood of Farringdon, and 
with full details of a section running from the 
Thames north of Farringdon, to the escarpment 
of the chalk, greensand, and gault, at Uffington 
Castle, and traversing the Farringdon beds = 
the underlying Kimmeridge clay, coral rag, 4m 

Oxford clay. After noticing the greensand beds 
at Calne and Devizes, and the sections afforded by 
the quarries in the Portland oolite beds at —o 7 
and Swindon, where isolated masses. of the oli 

formation occur of considerable thickness, resting - 
the Kimmeridge clay, which stratum in this distri’ 
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forms the immediate basis, at the same time, of the 
oolite beds, the Farringdon sands, and the gault, 
the author proceeded to point out that an extensive 
area of the oolitic strata, of which the Swindon and 
Bourton masses are remnants, had been removed 
by denudation, previously to the deposition of the 
earliest beds of the cretaceous series ; and that, in 
like manner, the much thicker accumulations of 
sands and gravels at Farringdon, Calne, and 
Devizes, formed part of a continuous zone of 
deposits which must have been subjected to the 
process of denudation which abraded the surface of 
the oolitic sea-bed previous to the cretaceous epoch 
over Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and Wilts, and thereby 
reduced to isolated patches before the period of the 
gault. The author then urged the connexion of 
the Farringdon beds with the Portland series ; 
firstly, on account of their general connexion with 
the top of the Kimmeridge clay, and from their 
not occurring in any other position ; secondly, that 
the lower portions of both consist largely of similar 
and peculiar conglomerates ; thirdly, that the upper 
part of the Portland series contains evidence of a 
cotemporaneous area of fresh-water, as apparently 
the iron-sand does at Shotover ; fourthly, that the 
denudation of both series was effected before the 
period of the gault ;—all of these circumstances 
tending to prove that the Farringdon beds are the 
equivalent of the Portland ; and particularly the 
distinct independence of the Farringdon series of 
deposits ; their total separation from the cretaceous 
series, and that by the intervention of a period of 
denudation; and lastly, the peculiar character 
of the general aspect of their Fauna, which is 
intermediate between the upper oolitic and the 
cretaceous. In his concluding remarks, the author 
suggested that the present abrupt limits assigned 
to the oolitic and the cretaceous series respectively, 
should be abandoned, and that we should see in 
the Farringdon beds traces of the deposits, and a 
record of the conditions, which may partially serve 
to connect them ; and it was further suggested 
that the term ‘‘neocomian,” used by continental 
geologists, was applicable to these iron-sands and 
gravels of Wilts and Berks. 


LIGHT. 


THE results of the experiments of MM. Fizeau and 
Brequet, on the comparative quickness of light in 
air and in water, strongly support the undulatory 
theory of light. If the lengths traversed by two 
luminous rays, the one through air and the other 
through a column of water, were the same for the 
two media, the time of passing would have been in 
the ratio of four to three, according to the one or 
the other theory, and the deviations of the rays 
produced by the rotation of the mirror would have 
been in the same ratio. Instead of equal lengths, 
the experimenters adopted equivalent lengths, or 
lengths of equal times for the passage of the light. 
These lengths, calculated for one or the other 
theory, are very different. The length for water 
being 1, the equivalent length for air would be 3 in 
the theory of emission, and ¢ in the theory of 
waves, Ifthe length for air 3 be adopted, that of 
water being 1, according to the first theory, the 
times for the passing of the rays would be equal 
and the deviations equal. By the other theory, on 
the contrary, the time occupied by the light tra- 
versing the air and water would be very different 
—the times would be for the water and the air as 
16 to 9, and the deviations would be in the same 
ratio. In order that the experiment should be in 
accordance with one or the other theory, it will 
suffice, then, to determine either that the deviations 
are equal, or that the one is nearly double the 
other. The phenomena observed by MM. Fizeau 
and Brequet in making these experiments, are 
wholly referable to the undulatory theory, and in 
evident opposition to the theory of emission. Ar- 
ranged for the first, the deviations were nearly 
double for water and air. The difference is sensi- 
ble by the mirror rotating from 400 to 500 turns 





per second ; with a speed of 1500 revolutions in a 
second, it becomes very evident. In the second 
experiment, the deviation is the same for air and 
for water, and whatever was the rapidity of the 
mirror, there was no sensible difference in the 
deviations. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


INSTANTANEOUS effects are reported to have been 
produced by M. Blanquart-Evrard’s mode of 
preparing paper for sun-pictures, and fluoride of 
potassium to have accomplished for the Talbotype 
what bromine did for the iodized silver plates of 
Daguerre. Even on the glass plates prepared with 
albumen, by adding the fluoride to the iodized 
albumen, and washing in the after process with 
fluoride of potassium, instead of distilled water, to 
remove the acetonitrate of silver, M. Blanquart- 
Evrard has obtained the image instantaneously 
on exposure in the camera. 





PARTHENOPIA. 


M. A. DE Gasparis sent from Naples, to a recent 
sitting of the Paris Academy of Sciences, the ob- 
servations which he had made of. the planet Par- 
thenopia, on the 21, 22, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30, and 
31 May last. The whole of the positions were 
obtained by comparing the planet with 6 Lyra. 
From the observations of the 11, 18, and 26th, M. 
Ferzola has calculated the following elements :— 
Epoch 1850, May 11th, Greenwich mean time. 


Longitude (mean) ......... 239° 31’ 35",24 
Longitude of perihelion... 313° 39’ 31",45 
Ascending Node............ 126° 33’ 22",30 
DRI. 5.2.50. <csiceseccess 4° 33’ 15",82 
RMS Wisscuicanciniawrsiccsasvese 0,3856865 
OM Mis vai cccoceicaicasaneesen 8,8966047 


Mean diurnal motion...... 936",4332 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


Tus society held the last meeting of this session 
on Thursday last, the 27th instant. The following 
gentlemen were elected :—Major Rawlinson, D.C.L., 
C.B., Political Resident of the East India Company, 
and H.M. Consul in Turkish Arabia; W. S. W. 
Vaux, M.A., Assistant in the Department of 
Antiquities in the British Museum ; Henry Thomas 
Buckle; Nathaniel Gould; William Cubitt, M.P. ; 
David William Wire; Robert Moon, M.A.; and 
Thomas Grissell, Esqrs. We regret to learn that 
on account of the miserable way in which the 
Government pittance has been doled out to Mr. 
Layard, one of the colossal lions has been broken 
into two pieces at its embarkation, and the nose of 
the other has been so grievously injured, that this 
ancient relique is no longer in a position aliquem 
naso suspendere adunco. 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 
June 11th.—Dr. J. Lee in the chair. The chair- 


man read a few extracts from manuscripts and 
books, in reference to Jaffer, a Mohammedan 
traveller in Africa.—Mr. D. W. Nash read a paper 
on Cuneiform Inscriptions. He endeavoured to 
show that the so-called Median inscriptions were 
conceived, not in a Tartar dialect, as Major Raw- 
linson supposes, but in a Semitic tongue, the 
language of the population of Western Asia prior 
to the supremacy of the Arian immigrants. This 
language, though not the modern Pehlevi, is its 
ancient representative, and the language, not, as 
M. Lowernstern supposes, of merely the Southern 
Elymzans, but of the great substratum of the 
population of Persia and Media.— Mr. Daniel 
Sharpe offered some remarks to the society, on the 
list of Assyrian kings whose succession and exploits 
are recorded in the Nineveh inscriptions translated 
by Major Rawlinson. Finding it impossible to 











identify their names with those recorded in history, 
Mr. Sharpe conjectures that many of the supposed 
names may be titles borne by several kings, and 
perhaps changed according to the provinces of the 
empire in which they were used. In the failure 
of identifying the Nineveh kings by name, it 
only remains to endeavour to recognise them by 
their actions and order of succession. The history 
partially unveiled by Major Rawlinson bears so 
close a resemblance to that of the Assyrian and 
Babylonian monarchs who overran and finally over- 
threw the Jewish kingdom, as to suggest the 
following identification of the names of the two 
lists of Assyrian kings. 





A, from the Jewish and B, from the Nineveh 
Greek historians. marbles, 

1, Pul. 1. Temenbar. 

2. Not mentioned. 2. Hevenk. 

3. Tiglath-Pileser. 3. Kati-bar. 

4. Shalmaneser. 4. Assar-adan-pul. 

5. Sennacharib. 5. 'Temenbar II. 

6. Esar-Haddon or Sargon. 6. Husi-hem. 

7. Sarac or Sammuges. 7. Hevenk II. 
Change of Dynasty. Change of Dynasty. 

8. Nabopollasar. 8. Artko-sin, 

9. Nebochadnezzar. 9. Bel-adonin-sha. 

10. Evil-merodach. 10. Assar-adan-assar,. 

11. Neglissar. 11. Son of No. 10. 

12. Nabonadius or Belshag- 12. Son of No. 11. 

gar. 


In the two lists the number of kings nearly corre- 
sponds, the change of dynasty occurs at the same 
place, and the most important names stand opposite 
to one another. Nabopollasar and his successors 
were Babylonians: it is probable that Artkso-sin 
was a Babylonian, as he dedicated the town of 
Khorsabad to Bel and Nebo, divinities of Babylon, 
not of Assyria; and his successor’s name, Bel-adonin, 
is also Babylonian. The principal coincidences lie 
between Sennacherib and Temenbar II., whose 
conquests are the same, and whose repeated inva- 
sions: of Palestine correspond most minutely. If 
the above scheme be correct, the Nineveh marbles 
in the British Museum belong principally to Sen- 
nacherib and Nabopollasar, the father of Nabuchad- 
nezzar. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m.—United Service Institu- 
tion (Mr. Bourne on the Relative Merits of the Screw and 
Paddle- Wheel), 3 p.m. 

Tuesday.— Horticultural, 3 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Royal Botanic (Exhibition), 2 p.m.—Arche- 
ological Association (Council), 4 p.m. 

Thursday.— Zoological, 3 p.m. 

Friday.—Botanical, 8 p.m. 








ARCHZEOLOGY. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


June 20th.—Sir R. Inglis, V.P., in the chair.— 
Professor Zalm exhibited his plans and views of 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Stabia, executed by 
himself. Mr. Faulkner sent a beautiful painting, 
by himself, representing an ancient Greek theatre 
during the performance of a drama.—Among the 
exhibitions by Mr. Roach Smith, were a beautiful 
Roman glass bowl, recently discovered in a sepul- 
chral interment at Takely, in Essex ; some gold and 
jewelled Anglo-Saxon fibule; others of the same 
date in bronze, of a cruciform kind; a jet bulla, on 
which is a representation of two winged Cupids 
filling a sack, found at Colchester; a unique speci- 
men of the Roman gladius, in iron, found at Bury 
St. Edmunds: Roman ornaments, &c., in glass, from 
France; specimens of Roman sandals in leather, 
with shoes of the fourteenth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, curiously and tastefully cut and ornamented, 
from the bed of the Thames; drawings of Roman 
urns in clay and glass, found at Aldborough ; and 
a well-executed statue of Paris, in oolitic stone, 
dug up in the City during excavations for sewers. 
Mr. Chaffers forwarded a small amphora and other 
Roman remains, recently dug up in the City, near 
Queen-street.—A paper on Mason’s Marks, and one 
or two other communications, including one refer- 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ring to Mr. C. W. Martin’s, M.P., paper on the nails 
found with skeletons in Bourne Park, Kent, were 
read. Mr. Martin’s attention has been drawn to the 
circumstance of very large nails having been found 
with some human skeletons, a few years since, in 
Bourne Park, a place fertile in Roman and Saxon 
remains. An account of the discovery was pub- 
lished by the Archeological Association, but no 
stress was laid on the peculiarity of the interments 
with respect to the nails. Mr. Martin sees in them 
evidences of Christian martyrdom, while others 
consider them coffin nails, and assert the frequency 
of their occurrence in pagan burial-places as opposed 
to Mr. Martin’s conclusions. For instance, it was 
stated at a former meeting, that at Colchester at 
least two hundred interments were discovered, in 
most of which the skeletons were surrounded by 
traces of decayed wood and large nails.—The meet- 
ings of the Society are adjourned to November, but 
we have an arrear of two or three meetings to fill 
up the whole regular course, which we shall publish 
forthwith. 





BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

May 22nd.—Mr. J. Heywood, M.P., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Among the numerous exhibi- 
tions were Antiquities of the Roman, British, and 
Saxon periods, from Threxton, and other places in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, exhibited by Mr. Thomas 
Barton, consisting of bronze and iron daggers, 
knives, and bosses of shields, a fine gold breast- 
plate, and boxes, many articles of ornament, and 
drawings of amber and other beads. A very inte- 
resting collection of tilting helmets and other parts 
of armour was contributed by Mr. Pratt ; upon which 
Mr. Planché remarked, that he had now been suffi- 
ciently fortunate to lay before the Association one 
of the most perfect series of tilting helmets ever 
produced to any society, and pointed out at con- 
siderable length the characters which distinguish 
the various ages of this important part of medizval 
defence. He likewise drew the attention of the 
meeting to a very fine hauberk, much longer and 
more perfect than any he had seen before, although 
frequently so represented on effigies. —Sir H. Dryden 
forwarded a series of plans relating to the Roman 
villa lately discovered in Northamptonshire, and 
described in the last number of the Journal, by 
Mr. Pretty.—Dr. Bell read an interesting first paper 
on the form and general history of the characters 
called Runic, illustrating his subject by a series of 
drawings, and by a Runic staff or almanack, the 
property of Mr. J. Mayer.—The meeting was con- 
cluded by some remarks from the President, detail- 
ing the very encouraging progress made towards 
the congress ; and from the ready way in which the 
most influential persons in the district had come 
forward, he congratulated those present upon the 
prospect of a successful and instructive meeting. 

June 12th.—Mr. T. J. Pettigrew, V.P. in the 
chair.—Exhibitions were made by Mr. G. Lowe, of 
St. Albans, of a bronze female bust found near the 
theatre at Verulamium. Communications were re- 
ceived from Rev. Mr. Massie, of Chester, recording 
the discovery of a Roman bronze eagle about two 
inches in length, a Corinthian capital, near which 
was a silver coin of Trajan, and other Roman re- 
mains. From Mr. C. Baily, an account and rub- 
bings of rude carvings or marks on some of the 
window-jambs of Goodrich Castle, representing a 
man hawking, various animals, and an inscription 
which appears to be the work of Master Adam 
Hastun ; also an account of a rude and early basin, 
bearing a curious inscription, now placed on the 
south side of the communion table at Tretire 
church, Herefordshire, in the place usually occu- 
pied by the piscina, but it is very doubtful if it was 
ever used for this purpose. From Mr. H. Syer 
Cuming, on an ivory signet ring of an Earl of 
Shrewsbury, now in the possession of Dr. Iliff, and 
which, from the arms of Nevill appearing in the 
shield, he thought might have belonged to the first 
earl ; also some observations on carvings in Morse 





ivory. This is generally used by the Scandinavian 
nations in the place of the ivory obtained from the 
elephant. The paper was illustrated by four in- 
teresting carvings in this material, and which 
appear to represent Faith, Hope, and Charity. They 
may have formed handles for knives. Mr. Price 
exhibited a grotesque representation of a lion in 
this ivory, found in London. 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, OXFORD. 

On Wednesday, the general dinner, at which nearly 
300 ladies and gentlemen were present, took place, 
after the sectional business ; and in the evening the 
Rev. Mr. Sewell, B.D., of Exeter College, gave a 
sumptuous entertainment to the Institute.—On 
Thursday, excursions to the churches of Ewleme 
and Dorchester occupied a numerous party. In 
the former are the tombs of Thomas Chaucer and 
his daughter the Duchess of Suffolk. In the even- 
ing, at a soirée in the Town Hall, Mr. Wilson, the 
Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
read a paper on “Treasure Trove,” which gave rise 
to a rather stormy difference of opinion; and Mr. 
C. Winston delivered a lecture on Glass Painting. 
—On Friday, Professor Willis followed up his 
valuable investigations of Cathedral Architectural 
Antiquities, by delivering a discourse, in the 
Theatre, on the Cathedral Church of Oxford. 

For the present we content ourselves with re- 
marking that the Museum is an exceedingly rich 
and interesting one, especially in Medizeval Church 
vestments, and in a collection of objects just 
brought from Magna Grecia and Egypt by the 
Marquis of Northampton. The historical account 
of the Church ot St. Mary, though replete with 
local interest, would not have the same value for 
our distant readers. Mr. Hartshorne’s paper 
partook of the same character, but elucidated some 
points of more general history, to which we may 
hereafter allude. The Treasure-Trove paper we 
intend for our next Gazette. 


LYMNE IN KENT, (Portus Lemanis.) 

THE excavations at Stutfall Castle, near Lymne, 
have continued to develope objects of considerable 
architectural interest. The decuman gate is now 
laid open. It was flanked inside and out by 
small towers upon a platform of stupendous solidity, 
some of the stones of which weigh a ton each, and 
many are remarkable for lewis-holes—a supposed 
modern invention. No less than five postern en- 
trances have also been found, and at least ten 
semicircular towers. In many points this castrum 
differs from all known examples, and its exhuma- 
tion must be considered as one of the most successful 
researches of the day, as in some places the walls 
were buried at least ten feet deep, and usually 
from four to six. The area of ten acres has not 
yet been touched, and it is feared its excavation, 
for want of funds, must be postponed. Among the 
objects of interest found about the walls, are some 
tiles stamped with the name of a cohort, or de- 
tachment of soldiers stationed here, and coins of 
Tetrieus, Victorinus, Carausius, the Constantine 
family, Valeus and Gratian. It would appear 
from some Saxon and Norman remains, that this 
great station was not deserted after the Romans 
left it; but that the great landslip which over- 
turned and buried its walls, was probably as late 
as the eleventh or twelfth century. We hear that 
the directors of the South Eastern railway have 
placed a free pass ticket at the disposal of Mr. 
Roach Smith—an act of liberality highly creditable 
to the Board, and, in more ways than one, bringing 
its own reward, 


CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL, ARCHZOLOGICAL, AND 
HISTORIC SOCIETY. 

June Monthly Meeting.—A paper, ‘‘On the Tile 

Floor recently discovered in Chester,” by Mr. James 

Harrison, Architect, was read. It was my intention, 

Mr. Harrison remarked, to have described the tile 

floor only, which has been recently discovered in 





Bridge Street Row ; but having been requested to 
give some particulars of pavements generally, | 
shall briefly confine myself to such a description as 
may assist those who are not conversant with the 
different periods of architecture in this country, to 
distinguish the work of the Romans from that of 
the middle ages. Mosaic floors have been in use 
from a very early period; the most ancient op 
record is the floor in the palace of King Ahasuerus, 
at Shushan, described in the 1st chapter of the Book 
of Esther, as ‘‘a pavement of red, and blue, and 
white, and black marble.” These were the pre- 
vailing colours also in the Greek and Roman pave- 
ments. They were generally formed of small cubes, 
some of them very minute, arranged in various 
interlaced and flowing patterns, principally geo. 
metrical, withanimals and other figures interspersed, 
Pliny says, ‘“‘The most celebrated Greek mosaic 
worker was Sosus, who strewed at Pergamus what 
they call ‘the unswept room,’ (Asaroton Aicon,) 
because he had represented all the leavings of a 
repast in various colours on the floor.” The nume- 
rous Roman pavements discovered in different parts 
of this country are composed of tessera, not ex- 
ceeding an inch cube,* and the principal colours 
were red, black, and white. Ormerod, in describing 
the Roman bath discovered in Watergate-street, 
in January 1779, mentions ‘‘an adjoining large 
chamber with a tesselated pavement of black, white, 
and red tiles, about an inch square.” Sir Robert 
Atkyns, in his work on the present state of Glouces- 
tershire, page 350, says, ‘‘there was accidentally 
discovered, in a meadow near the town of Cirencester, 
an ancient building underground. It was fifty feet 
long, forty feet broad, and four feet high ; supported 
by 100 brick pillars, inlaid very curiously with 
tesseraic work, with stones of divers colours, little 
bigger thandice.” The fragments of Roman bricks 
which are so frequently found in Chester, are also 
commonly called tiles ; but they are quite distinct 
from floor tiles, being usually about a foot anda 
half long, a foot wide, and one and a half inch 
thick, of unglazed red clay. These were formerly 
called wall tiles, and from this term they received 
the name, Roman tiles, but they were principally 
used as bricks in constructing walls, and some of 
them as roofing and water tiles. Earthenware of 
this description, because they were called tiles, 
seem to have conveyed an idea to some minds that 
all tiles discovered below the ground are Roman, 
Tiles were, however, much used for floors in the 
middle ages also ; but these are easily distinguished 
from the Roman pavements, as the tessere of the 
latter scarcely ever exceeded an inch cube, whereas 
the middle age tiles vary from four to six inches 
square ; moreover the Roman tesserx were each of 
a self colour, the pattern being formed by combining 
a number of them so as to compose a picture, just 
as the coloured stitches in wool work are arranged 
in the present day, whereas the pattern on 4 
medieval floor is inlaid in the tile itself. Ornamental 
tiles of this kind were much used for paving the 
floors of churches and religious houses; so that, 
being generally confined to buildings of a sacred 
character, wherever they are found, there is good 
reason to suppose that a religious edifice had at 
one time occupied the site. There are few samples, 
however, of an earlier date than about the middle 
of the thirteenth century. The earliest are of red 
clay, stamped with a pattern, and the sinking filled 
up with white clay, and glazed. Such tiles are 
frequently ornamented with foliage in various Co- 
lours and forms, according to the different periods 
in which they were made. I would here remark, 
that each style of Ecclesiastical architecture has its 
peculiar foliage and ornaments ; and these distinctive 
features are not only displayed in the architecture 
of the buildings, but also upon tombs, painted ar} 
and upon tiles. For instance, the early Enghs 

foliage was of a conventional or fanciful omer 
—not borrowed closely from nature ; whereas, the 





* Some of the cubes are not more than one-eighth of 
an inch, 
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decorated period, they passed on to the imitation 
of real leaves and flowers, being especially fond 
of the oak leaf and vine. Sacred emblems, geo- 
metrical figures, heraldic devices, and grotesque 
characters, are found upon tiles of every age, 
the coats of arms upon floors being frequently 
those of the reigning monarch and of bene- 
factors and founders of the church. Sometimes 
a single tile contains a complete pattern; but 
sets of four, eight, and various numbers, having 
a continuous pattern extending over them, are 
most usual, being divided into compartments by 
rows of the single tiles between, as these at St. 
Michael’s were. A sketch was shown, being an 
exact representation of the pattern and place of 
each tile, as found in the above-named floor under 
Mr. Wynne’s shop on the east side of Bridge-street 
Row, adjoining the Feathers Lane, at a depth of 
three feet six inches below the ground. Tliey occu- 
pied a space of twelve feet square, as far as could be 
traced ; but the boundary on the south side has not 
been ascertained, as a wall and the lane prevented 
the excavation from being extended. The tiles 
were bedded in mortar on very soft soil, which may 
account for a settlement taking place with such a 
heavy weight of earth and accumulated rubbish 
uponthem. It is probable that the falling in of the 
walls of the old warehouse, or the trampling of a 
horse that worked a tobacco-mill upon this site, may 
have caused this subsidence, which had taken place 
in one part of the floor to the extent of one foot, 
and in consequence of this the floor, when first un- 
covered, presented the appearance of a modern bath. 
From the irregular manner in which the tiles are 
placed, they are not supposed to be in their original 
position, though their arrangement as regards 
colour appears correct—the yellow and black tiles 
being disposed in a zigzag and alternate order. 
The tile on the first row isa remarkable specimen ; 
it includes the interlacing circles, emblems of 
heaven and eternity ; the vesica, an emblem of our 
Lord, enclosing a fish, which is considered an 
emblem of chastity ; and all these considerations 
might make the pattern better suited to the lining 
of a chancel wall, where tiles are often used, than 
for a floor. The symbolical representation of a fish 
was found sculptured on some of the sarcophagi of 
the early Christians discovered in the catacombs at 
Rome. The figure ofa fish afterwards gave place to 
an oval-shaped compartment or glory, pointed at 
the extremities, formed by the intersection of two 
circles, shown on the tile No. 1, found near Stanley- 
place. In this specimen the vesica is interlaced 
—there are three tiles corresponding with it in the 
Bridge-street floor. This was the most common 
symbol used in the middle ages; it is found in 
sculptures, in painted glass, and on seals. The tiles 
with two circles inclosing a quatrefoil with a trefoil 
at each corner, when placed together, also form 
interlacing circles ; a tile of this pattern was found 
in St. Michael's church. The stag, split-crow or 
spread eagle, and the dolphins, are no doubt 
heraldic, and may relate to the benefactors of this 
religious house. Bishop Gastrel mentions that the 
house given to the church stands on the site of the 
monastery of St. Michael, which was burnt by fire ; 
the garden belonging to this house joins the work- 
shop in which the floor was discovered, so that there 
18 every reason to suppose that this floor was a por- 
tion of the monastery. The vine border on No. 2 
drawing exhibited, is very graceful, as well as the 
foliage arranged in pattern below it. These speci- 
mens are well worth being adopted by modern tile- 
makers. The other tiles on the same drawing 
were found in Stanley-street, about twenty years 
ago. Paving tiles appear to have continued 
in use in churches until after the Reformation. 

€ have here some fragments of a very late date 
and coarse manufacture ; they were found in the 
Tuins of a chapel in Hertfordshire. An exhibition 
of some interesting Roman remains recently dis- 
covered, and which had been collected by the Rev. 
W. H. Massie, formed an important feature in the 
Proceedings of the meeting. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRANCE. 
Paris, Wednesday. 

VoLTATRE, or somebody else, wrote, I think, in the 
Encyclopedia, that the Mosaic account of the crea- 
tion could not be true, it being impossible that 
negroes, with skins black as ink and wool instead of 
hair, could have descended from a white or red 
skinned man and woman with long flowing hair. 
Buffon, and a host of other eminent men, main- 
tained the contrary; and their view has just 
received striking confirmation in the opinion of the 
majority of the members of the Academy of Sciences, 
by a recent paper of M. de Froberville, on the negro 
races of Southern Africa. In this communication 
the enterprising and learned traveller states a mul- 
titude of facts, illustrated by casts of the skulls of a 
great many negroes, tending to prove that all man- 
kind really are descended from one common stock ; 
and also, that to this day, as stated by Humboldt, 
there are certain affinities in their multitudinous 
and varied languages. Thus, for example, it is 
perfectly clear that some of the negro races of the 
African continent are exactly the same as those in 
certain islands of Oceania, thousands of miles dis- 
tant, and that they speak nearly the same dialect ; 
yet there is not the slightest tradition of any emi- 
gration having been effected: then, again, among 
the blacks of the continent are found numerous 
specimens which might be compared with the best 
types of the famous Caucasian stock : finally, there 
are physical and historical traces of a mixture of 
the blood of the ancient Pheenicians with the stocks 
of existing negro races. In short, M. de Frober- 
ville has very considerably advanced the investiga- 
tion of the very grave question to which he has 
devoted himself, and serious hopes are now enter- 
tained that it will be possible before long to arrive 
at a clear, practical, scientific demonstration, that 
all men of the human race are, as the Bible teaches, 
“brothers,” in so far as regards their descent. 
And we shall then, perhaps, learn how it was that 
the blacks became black: perhaps, also, why some 
of them manifest such an unfortunate propensity to 
cook and eat their brothers. 

An English gentleman, named Akermann, recently 
called on the Academy of Sciences to pronounce on 
the merits of a harpoon which he has invented for 
killing whales by means of poison—the poison 
flowing from the harpoon as the weapon enters the 
animal, But the learned conclave has just declined 
to express any opinion, on the ground that the 
question is one which can only be decided practi- 
cally, and that there are no means of practical 
demonstration on whales at Paris. It was observed 
by one savant, that the inventor would do well to 
find out what peculiar kind of poison will kill 
whales, it being by no means certain that the most 
formidable poisons with which we are acquainted 
will have any effect on the monsters of the deep ; 
and in proof of this he called to mind that an ele- 
phant once swallowed two large bottles of prussic 
acid without being in the slightest degree affected. 

Ponsard, the author of Lucréce, has just pre- 
sented the ThéAtre Frangais with a little piece in 
one act, founded on the ninth Ode of the third 
Book of Horace. Mdlle. Rachel represents Lydia, 
and we have her and /orace, as in the Ode, ex- 
changing burning compliments, then suddenly 
cooling down, and then becoming reconciled and 
more passionately in love than ever. The classical 
reader, remembering the exquisite art with which 
the Latin poet has contrived to express so much in 
the space of a few lines,—remembering also the 
beauty of the lines themselves, feels indignant at 
seeing the Ode diluted into an acting play: the 
non-classical reader, bored to death at the infatua- 
tion which the French display for the classical 
school on the stage, cries angrily, 


“ Qui nous delivrera des Grecs et des Romains ?” 


but the public, caring only to be amused, declare 
that Ponsard has on the whole executed his task 





very creditably, and they are in such raptures with 
the admirable acting of Rachel, that they would 
almost, if they knew them, thunder forth to her the 
lines of Horace to Lydia— 

“Donec gratus eram tibi,” etc. 

What excites most attention in the literary circles 
just at this moment, is the proposition of the 
government for the re-establishment of the theatri- 
cal censorship. This proposition was formally 
made a few days ago to the National Assembly, 
and the reason put forward was the great scandal 
caused by the performance of certain pieces in which 
the Republic was most mercilessly satirised, and 
many eminent public characters most cruelly 
gibetted. The objection is well-founded. But, as 
is justly remarked, the government has been an 
extraordinarily long time in finding it out. Here, 
for more than a year past, have the Parisians been 
saturated with political pieces, and all on one side 
—all anti-republican : but no sooner do they begin 
to give indications of being wearied of this same- 
ness, and of being inclined to have a laugh at the 
other side, than the Minister of the Interior steps 
forward, and says, ‘‘ Eh? but we can’t permit this 
sort of thing! Political and personal attacks on the 
stage-—quelle infamie !” Apart, however, from this 
objection de circonstance, the ministerial bill is 
strenuously assailed by the majority of the theatri- 
cal critics as an unjustifiable interference with what 
they call the sacred rights of liberty, and some of 
them even go the length of maintaining that it is 
as monstrous a thing as the censorship on the press 
itself. But the more influential, though less nume- 
rous critics, are of a decidedly contrary opinion ; 
and for my part, I am inclined to think that the 
few are right. In truth, the absence of censorship 
leads to most enormous scandals: saying nothing 
of the past, there is at this moment being repre- 
sented at one of the minor theatres, a melodrama, 
in which Prince Metternich is made to figure in 
propria persona as an assassin, and poor Hudson 
Lowe, the gaoler of Napoleon, is branded as a 
poisoner :—nor is this all—for there are more plays 
than I can count, in which the most obscene allu- 
sions are indulged in, many even in which hand- 
some actresses are made to figure in all but a state 
of nudity !* 

The eleventh and last volume of the Memoirs of 
Chateaubriand has just been published in the book 
form, and will soon be completed in the feuilletons. 
An additional volume is, however, to be brought 
out, under the title of ‘‘ Supplement to the 
Memoirs.” As I have said, on more than one occa- 
sion, this great work of the eminent Frenchman, to 
which he and his friends attached immense import- 
ance, has by no means produced the sensation, or 
is possessed of the merits, that might have been 
expected. It is too long by far; it makes a great 
deal of fuss about very insignificant people, for 
whom no one cares a straw ; it displays the exag- 
gerated vanity of the author in an almost ludicrous 
light ; and the pretensions to vast and varied learn- 
ing which he makes at nearly every page, are at 
times pitiable, and almost always misplaced. But 
it is impossible not to be struck by the prescience of 
the future which the author displays in some of 
his later chapters—the revolution of February—the 
destruction of Louis Philippe’s throne—the esta- 
blishment of the Republic—the tremendous uprising 
of democracy in Europe—all were predicted more 
than ten years ago, at a time, that is, when Louis 
Philippe’s throne seemed consolidated for ages, and 
Europe seemed destined to eternal peace :—nay, 
even the share which each man was to have in the 
great convulsion, and the degree of punishment it 
was to inflict on ancient thrones and on living 
statesmen, were foretold with wonderful accuracy : 


* A droll anecdote is told of the Nepaulese Ambassador 
now in London. At Mr. Lumley’s grand féte, he asked to 
be introduced to Carlotta Grisi, with whose dancing he had 
been enchanted at the Opera House. The lady was pre- 
sented, and the Prince made some remark, which, on being 
translated, was found to be that “He did not know her 
with her clothes on!!”—Ep, L. G. 
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—in fact, if the predictions had been written, as 
many predictions are, Irish-like though such a thing 
be, after the events to which they refer, they could 
not possibly have been more accurate. In this 
respect, at least, Chateaubriand has established his 
claim to being considered a most able statesman ; 
for what is true statesmanship if not the art of 
reading the future ? 

In a recent sitting of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, M. Leon Faucher, the repre- 
sentative, read a paper on the state of crime in 
England ; and some of the journals have taken 
advantage of this to institute a comparison with 
returns of the criminality of France, recently pub- 
lished by the government—the result being any- 
thing but flattering to England. But M. Faucher, 
the Academy, the newspapers, and almost every- 
body else in France, seems to be entirely ignorant 
that it is impossible to institute a comparison 
between the amount of crime in England and the 
amount of crime in France, inasmuch as crimes are 
not the same in both countries. Thus, for example, 
it is a felony in England to steal a pair of shoes, the 
offender is sent before the Court of Assize, and his 
offence counts in the official returns as a ‘‘ crime ;” 
in France, on the contrary, a petty theft is con- 
sidered a délit, or simple offence, is punished by a 
police magistrate, and figures in the returns as an 
‘‘ offence.” With respect to murders, too, the 
English have only two general names for killing— 
murder or manslaughter—but the French have 
nearly a dozen categories of killing, of which what 
the English call murder forms only one. It is the 
same, in short, with almost every species of crime ; 
and yet sapient noodles go on, year after year, com- 
paring the crime of England with the crime of 
France, without taking any account of all these 
vital distinctions. If the comparisons which are 
made were true, England would be overrun with 
criminals, and France be almost a very paradise. 
Why, pray, have not the English members of the 
Academy of Political Sciences pointed out the mis- 
take into which their French brethren so compla- 
cently fall ? 

I just mention, pour mémoire, as the French say, 
that M. Libri, the member of the Institute, was on 
Saturday condemned by default by the Court of 
Assizes, to ten years’ hard labour in a house of cor- 
rection, for stealing an immense mass of books and 
manuscripts from public libraries, the treasures of 
which were placed unsuspectingly at his disposal. 
The main facts of this most lamentable case are 
known to your readers, from the controversy they 
have excited. It is possible, however, that in a 
future letter it will be necessary to recapitulate 
them. For to-day I content myself with expressing 
the deep regret which M. Libri’s friends—they were 
numerous and sincere—feel at his not having sup- 
ported all his earnest protestations of innocence, by 
appearing to take his trial.* 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


We were most reluctantly led, in the first instance, 
when this proposition was brought forward, to 
expose the jobbing abuses which tainted its origin, 
and lament the influence which certain unfit and 
undeserving parties had obtained on the mind of 
the Prince, whose name and position they used in 
a manner to serve their own interests and lower in 
the estimation of the country. We pointed out 
some of the objections to the plan itself, and others 
to the means adopted for carrying it into execution. 
We regretted that persons had access to H. R. 
Highness, and were favourably listened to by him, 
whose views were entirely selfish and derogatory ; 
. but which they plausibly induced him to believe 
were liberal and national. After a season, wishing 





* M. Libri has appealed in our Morning Papers against 
the whole of this proceeding, of which he states he had no 
— “ to which he could consequently offer no defence. 
—ZED. L, 


that the public appeal and the experiment should 
be fairly tried, and at any rate not be impeded by 
us, we continued to witness a continuance of the 
erroneous course, but held our tongue. Now, 
nearly the whole press have taken up the subject, 
and both Houses of Parliament ring with opposition 
to the projected destruction of Hyde Park ; whilst 
the awards of the building committee are arraigned 
and condemned in every quarter. It is as we 
anticipated. With a rotten foundation, and merce- 
nary schemers of no mark or likelihood as supporters 
and agents, the thing cannot succeed ; every step 
that is taken must lead to farther differences of 
opinion and embarrassments. The general feeling 
is against the design, and it is becoming more and 
more unpopular. The subscriptions are — 
time-serving, and not voluntary, or given wit 
good will, and they are also deficient; and the 
expenses incurred must weigh heavily upon them. 
With its solid materials, and its prodigious dome, 
we do not believe the building for the reception of 
the Exhibition of All Nations can be erected for 
1851. Earnestly do we hope that the Prince will 
hearken to sound counsel before it is too late ; for 
it would be humiliating to every one who regards 
him for his constant desire and exertions to promote 
every good and useful public purpose, to see him 
defeated in an object upon the accomplishment of 
which he has evidently set his heart. We think 
there is yet time to set matters right, and re-organ- 
ize the system in a manner which would lead to a 
satisfactory, gratifying, and honourable conclusion. 
In days of old we had tournaments and learned 
disputations, to try the superiority of nations ; but 
this is the first time that ever universal competition 
was invited to ruin our trade, and show us the way 
to cut our own throats. 








MUSIC. 
THE BEETHOVEN SOCIETY. 


THE sixth and last meeting was held on Wed- 
nesday. The programme contained the following 
quartetts :—No. 78, in B flat major, Haydn ; No. 
11, in F minor, op. 95, Beethoven ; No. 3, in D 
major, op. 44, F. Mendelssohn ; and the grand 
sonata for pianoforte in A flat, No. 6, op. 26, 
Beethoven ; played by M. A. Billet. 

The Beethoven Quartett was excellently well 
played ; the allegro was taken with admirable 
“brio,” and played with that force, combined with 
the smoothness and ease which distinguish first-rate 
artists ; the wild allegretto and the allegro assai 
were also quite what one desires. The Mendelssohn 
Quartett wasa worthy companion, and gained much 
from the zeal and interest each player bestowed 
upon it. This great writer cannot be fully under- 
stood but under such conditions, his music requires 
the touch of a sympathising fire before it lights up 
to all its glory. Ernst is particularly happy in his 
rendering of Mendelssohn ; the pathetic ‘‘ abandon” 
which he throws into his playing was a fine effect, 
while each delicate and tender strain with which 
this quartett (No. 3) abounds, receives its full and 
most beautiful exposition in his hands ; we seem to 
be conscious that the music is presented by a kin- 
dred spirit. M. Billet gave a very good reading of 
the Beethoven sonata, and brought out all the 
beauties of the grand and plaintive ‘‘ marcia fune- 
bra,” in A flat minor: his execution is firm and 
decided, perhaps verging rather too much towards 
excess of force. 

At the close of this first season, after the resus- 
citation of the Society, we are glad to have to con- 
gratulate the promoters and the subscribers upon 
its success, which, so far as the music is concerned, 
has been quite satisfactory. 





MR. BENEDICT’S ANNUAL GRAND CONCERT. 
Tuts fashionable réunion was held in the Opera 





House on Friday week last, and proved certainly 





one of the most interesting and successful of the 
season concerts. M. Benedict was in great force 
and the music of his composing, which formed a 
considerable item in the entertainment, cannot 
fail to add to his reputation ; of this a concertante 
duo for two pianofortes, with orchestral accompa. 
niments, struck us at a first hearing as a work of 
superior metal; it was capitally played by the 
composer and C, Hallé. A new festival overture 
is also a production of importance, and an air 
called ‘du Page,” from a MS. opera, by Benedict, 
to words of M. Scribe, sung by Mdlle. Charton, 
is an exceedingly pleasing composition, and excited 
great delight, what with the charming singing of 
Charton and the intrinsic beauties of the music. 
M. Benedict performed the slow movement of the 
Kreutzer Sonata with Ernst, and in the quatuor 
for two pianofortes (Osborne), in company with 
Halle, Sloper, and Osborne, contributed still fur. 
ther to the enjoyment of his audience. Another 
new production was a solo with orchestral accom- 
paniments by Piatti, the violoncellist, called a 
Fantasia upon favourite Russian airs. This is a 
work of more pretension than any we have before 
heard from his own pen, and it is full of all the 
wonderful pieces of execution and rich intonation 
for which Piatti is so reputed. Herr Molique also 
favoured us with a new fantasia for violin and or. 
chestra on English airs, but in this we could find 
nothing to enjoy ; and his playing is not likely to 
create a reputation amongst us, albeit he has the 
merit of many excellent compositions. 

The whole strength of the vocal and orchestral 
resources of her Majesty’s Theatre was displayed in 
a variety of solos and concerted pieces, of which 
the ‘‘Ave Verum” (Mozart), and “ Le Dieu de 
Paphos” (Gluck), and the duo from the Favorita, 
by Lablache and Signor Gardoni, who sang for the 
first time this season, were the most deserving of 
commendation. 

The length of Mr. Benedict’s concert has already 
passed into a proverb and a joke ; this one would 
have been quite unendurable had it not been for 
the goodness of most of the music. 

A very general fault in all our musical perfor. 
mances is their tedious length, which often compels 
us to ‘make a toil of a pleasure.” 








THE DRAMA. 


Her Majesty's Theatre. —Cimarosa’s opera, Il 
Matrimonio Segreto, is announced for Thursday 
next, when Lablache will enact his great character 
of the old deaf Geronimo,—the part in which he 
made his début before an English audience ; and the 
three sisters are entrusted to Sontag, Parodi, and 
Frezzolini. 


Olympic Theatre.—On Friday evening, last week, 
some members of the Marylebone Literary Institution 
gave a performance, in aid of the Exhibition of 
1851. The pieces selected were Lovell’s play of 
Love's Sacrifice, in which the characters were well 
sustained, particularly those of Matthew Aylmer 
(Mr. Woodin), Margaret (Miss Fanny Vining), and 
Herminie (Miss Florence Grey). Planché's drama 
of Charles XII. concluded the entertainment; 
which Mr. Woodin took the part of Adam Brock, 
and Miss Grey that of Zudiga, in which she deser- 
vedly gained great applause. The costume and 
general mounting were good, and, on the whole, 
the performance went off most successfully. 


Mr. John Parry this week began a series of new 
Entertainments, in Store-street ; and, with his ver- 
satile talents in mimicry, imitation, humour, and 
music, gave infinite satisfaction to a numerous and 
laughing auditory. 

Mdlle.. Rachel is to make her first appearance 
on Monday evening, at the St. James’s theatre, 
Racine’s tragedy of Phédre. We hear that heren- 
gagement is limited to twelve representations, a 
the performances so arranged as not to admit of the 
repetition of any play. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
DR. JOHN BURNS. 


Aone those who perished in the wreck of the 
Orion, off Portpatrick, was Dr. John Burns, Profes- 
sor of Surgery in the University of Glasgow. 

Dr. Burns was in many respects a man of note, 
and held a distinguished place in the medical world, 
for at least half a century, as an author and a 
teacher. He has pupils scattered abroad, where- 
ever the British flag flies or floats, and many of 
them may hear, perhaps, of his sad fate, for the 
first time, through our columns. 

John Burns was a son of the Reverend Dr. John 
Burns, who for more than sixty years was minister 
of the Barony parish of Glasgow, and who died 
about fourteen years ago, at the age of ninety. 
Young John was originally intended to be a manu- 
facturer, and at that period the necessary training 
for this business included a practical application to 
the loom. <A disease of the knee-joint, with which 
he became affected, unfitted him for being a weaver, 
and he happily turned his attention to the medical 
profession, which the neighbouring university 
afforded him easy and ample means of studying. 
Of these facilities he fully availed himself, and 
early entered into business as a general practitioner. 
But his ambition led him to desire to be more 
than a mere practitioner; he aspired to be an 
instructor in medicine. In 1800, he published 
a work entitled Dissertations on Inflammation, 
which at once raised his name toa high position in 
the literature of his profession. This work still 
holds a place as a link in the history of inflamma- 
tion. It displays much research and great acute- 
ness, and the important subject to which it ‘refers 
has since given employment to the minds and the 
pens of many ingenious and able men, without, 
however, being yet exhausted, or thoroughly 
understood. In 1807, Mr. Burns published a 
kindred volume on Hemorrhage. In the mean- 
time he had turned his attention to lecturing, for 
which his talents and manner well qualified him. 
He continued to give, for many years, lectures on 
midwifery, which were well attended. His observa- 
tions and experience on this subject he offered to 
the world in one thick volume, The Principles of 
Midwifery; a work which has been very successful, 
having run through twelve editions, and been 
translated into several of the continental languages. 
It is indeed a very elaborate and valuable work, 
and as each succeeding edition presented the result 
of the author’s increasing experience, it became a 
standard in every medical library. Its chief defect 
sa want of clearness in the arrangement, and 
sometimes in the language. In 1815 the Crown 
instituted a Professorship of surgery in Glasgow 
University. The then Duke of Montrose was its 
chancellor, and a favourite at Court. He possessed 
this, along with much else of the Crown patronage 
it Scotland ; and on the present occasion he exercised 
his power in favour of Mr. Burns, a choice which 
the voice of the profession approved, much more 
than it did a panegyrical dedication the professor 
atterwards addressed to the Duke, and in which he 
was little short of attributing to his grace the 
gbries of Waterloo, according only a share of the 
credit to the genius of Wellington. The value of 
the professorship might average 500/. yearly. 

As a professor, Mr. Burns was highly popular. 
He had a cheerful and attractive manner, and was 
ford of bringing in anecdotes more or less applicable 
to the subject under consideration, but always 
enlvening, On some subjects, however, he was 
apt to dwell to tediousness. His language was 
plan and clear, but not always correct nor elegant. 
In versonal appearance, he was of the middle size, 
of an anxious and careworn, but gentlemanly and 
intlligent, expression of countenance. He con- 
tinved to wear an old-fashioned, or court suit 
of back, which displayed to the view of all, the 
fact chat one leg and foot were smaller than those 
a 7 side—the effect of the disease already 

» He had a slight limp; but, unlike 





many cripples, this gave him {no concern. He 
used to say that his opponents had taunted him 
with his opinions and his dress being alike anti- 
quated ; but, added he, ‘‘ they have not yet given 
me any good reason why I should change either 
the one or the other.” He often brought to his 
lecture-room a handful of notes, evidently written 
on the blank pages of letters, probably received 
from his patients. In 1830 he published Prin- 
ciples of Surgery, volume first, followed, at 
some interval, by another volume. This work 
is confused, both in style and arrangement, 
and has been very little read, but it did 
credit to his zeal and industry. For he had now 
acquired fame and fortune, and had long had at 
his command the most extensive practice in the 
west of Scotland. About the same time he 
assumed the title of Doctor in Medicine, and joined 
his son Alan with him in business. This amiable 
young man died a few years afterwards, to the 
regret of many, and the inexpressible grief of his 
father. He was his only surviving child, except 
one son, an officer in the army. The professor 
had lost his wife, the daughter of Mr. Duncan, a 
clergyman in Fifeshire, and a number of daughters. 
His brother, Alan Burns, well known to the 
surgical profession by his Anatomy of the Thorax 
and Neck, and a man of great promise, died in 
1812, at an earlyage. Thus John Burns, although 
successful in his pursuit of riches and reputation, 
was a man of much domestic grief; but he was 
sustained by Christian principles. His father, 
too, as we have already said, was spared to a good 
old age, and respecting him and his son a pleasing 
anecdote is told. John Burns, the younger, had 
written and published a work on the evidences and 
principles of Christianity, which was extensively 
read, and went through many editions. His name 
was not at first on the title page, but its being the 
production of a medical man was obvious. He 
gave a copy to his father, who shortly after 
expressed himself much pleased, and, ‘ Ah,” said 
he, ‘‘ John, I wish you could have written such a 
book.” Much delighted was he to learn that his 
wish had been anticipated. : 
Dr. Burns was approaching his eightieth year ; 
and although his period of public usefulness might 
be considered closed, it is hardly less to be regretted 
that, by this unlooked-for fate, he has been cut off 
from the enjoyment of an intellectual old age. 








VARIETIES. 


Khote Kangra (25th April, 1850).—The Medical 
Board at Calcutta have just directed a meteorolo- 
gical register to be kept at this station (the pro- 
jected sanatarium of Sir Charles Napier), for the 
next twelve months. The temperature is to be re- 
corded for four different hours each day. 


Royal Sculpture.—Mr. Gibson, of Rome, now in 
England, has received an order for a colossal group 
in marble, of figures of Her Majesty, supported on 
either side by Justice and Clemency. The figure 
of the Queen will be, we believe, ten feet in height, 
the side figures eight feet. This group will occupy 
a place in the new Houses of Parliament. 


Exhibition of Medals at the Society of Arts.—The 
Commissioners for carrying out ‘‘the great ’51 
Exhibition,” issued, some time since, an advertise- 
ment, offering three premiums of one hundred 
pounds each, and three of fifty pounds each, for de- 
signs from which dies are to be sunk, and medals 
awarded, commemorative of success, in three dis- 
tinct classes, namely,—the arts, science, and manu- 
factures ; and, strange to say, with very few ex- 
ceptions—not more than one in twenty —the 
competitors have mistaken, in a singular degree, 
the notice of which we speak, and instead of the 
designs illustrating the arts, science, or manufac- 
tures (for which they are to be given), they are 
commemorative of the Exhibition itself, for which 
no premiums were offered. There are considerably 
more than a hundred ; some contributing two or 





three. The premiums, without doubt, will be 
awarded among three or four. Those most to our 
taste, are 10, 24, 37, 75, 104, and 105; we fear 
75 will be excluded, for the reason stated, though 
there is something very fine in the idea and treat- 
ment—a single figure standing on an island, with a 
flaming beacon by her side, beckoning for all quar- 
ters of the earth to come. It seems great nonsense 
not to give the names: everybody knows who they 
are by ; if good, the thing proclaims itself, so we 
may as well say Wyon, Hancock, and Adams are 
certain, though the latter is not quite so original as 
could be wished. Foreigners have entered largely 
into the competition, but with no success whatever. 

The New Society of Painters in Water Colours 
were honoured by a visit of the Queen and Prince 
Albert on Wednesday, when, besides very general 
praise, her Majesty showed the good taste of her 
patronage by purchasing Mr. Warren’s picture of 
‘The Wise Men from the East,” and Mr. Cor- 
bould’'s ‘‘ Florette de Nerae.” 

Glass Silvering.— We lave inspected and seen 
with great pleasure the specimens of Mr. Hale 
Thomson’s new patent for silvering glass. Its 
application to cups, vases, and other articles, is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and in some cases carries the 
art beyond anything we imagined possible. There 
is also utility, as well as richness of design, and 
splendour of colours. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


Affinities of Foreigners, 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. 

Alison’s Essays, vol. 3, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Annual Register for 1849, 8vo, boards, 16s. 

Arnold’s Classical Examination Papers for Schools, 8vo, 
sewed, 4s. 

Aunt Rosamond’s Historical Enigmas, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Bohn’s Irving’s Companions of Columbus, 1s. 6d. 

Bonneville, Is. 6d. 

——- Knickerbocker, |s. 6d. 

Standard Library, vol. 49, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

vol. 50, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Illustrated Library, vol. 9, cloth, 5s. 

Irving’s Columbus, post 8vo, complete, 3s. 6d. 

—— Granada and Spain, post 8vo, complete, 3s. 6d. 

Braithwaite’s Retrospect, vol. 21, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Campbell's Memoirs, 3 vols., by Butler, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Chambers’ Journal vol. 13, 4s. 6d. 

Clinton’s Fasti Romani, vol. 2, 4to, #1 6s. 

Cottle’s (J.) Alfred; an Heroic Poem, 12mo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Crabbe’s (Rev. G.) Posthumous Sermons, 8yo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Death’s Jest Book, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

De Burgh’s (Rev. W.) Hebrew Grammar and Psalms, royal 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Denton Hall, or, Rough Diamond, 3 vols., #1 11s. 6d. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Simple Minerals in Trinity College, 
Dublin, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Elwin’s (Rev. F.) Fphraim’s Lent Lectures, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Glenny’s Fruit and Vegetable Garden, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Half-Hours with the Best Authors, vol. 1, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Horsell's (W.) Hydropathy for the People, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Johnstone's (G.) Introduction to Conchology, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

John’s (Rev. B. G.) Stories of the Reformation, 4s. 6d. 

Julia Howard, by Mrs. Bell, 3 vols., post 8vo, cl., #1 11s. 6d. 

Logan’s Scottish Banker, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d 

Mackenzie’s (R. 8.) Mornings at Matlock, 3 vols., post 8vo, 
Z£1 Ils. 64. 

Mansell’s Parish Sermons in Verse, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 

Miser’s Secret; an Historical Romance, 3 vols., post 8vo, 
#1 Ils. 6d. 

Niebuhr’s Historical Lectures on Roman History, vol. 3, 
post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Outline Maps, adapted to Hall’s Elementary Atlas, Is. 

Punch, vol. 18, 4to, cloth, 8s. 

Ranking’s (Dr.) Abstract, vol. 11, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Sims’ (W. F.) Sermons on Justification, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Smith's Inquiry into Catholic Truths, Part 2, post 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 

Southey’s Life and Correspondence,vol. 5, post 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 

Struther’s (J.) Poetical Works, with Autobiography, 2 vols., 
18mo, cloth, 10s. 

Swiss Robinson, vol. 1, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Tales of Colonies, 12mo, cloth, new edition, 6s. 

Talfourd’s Greek Literature (Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 
vol. 9), 7s. 6d. 

The Age ; a Letter on Church Architecture, 12mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 

Thoughts of a Statesman, second edition, 12mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 

Turner’s Land Measurer’s Ready Reckoner, 8vo, bd., 5s. 6d. 

Venables’! (R.) Guide to Urino Chemical Chest, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s. 

Wheatley’s Essays on Peculiarities of the Christian Religion, 
sixth edition, 8vo, boards, 7s. 6d. 

Wheatley’s Errors of Romanism, fourth edition, 8vo, boards, 


7s. 6d. 
Yad Namuh ; a Chapter of Oriental Life, post 8yo, cl., 10s, 6d. 
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DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


1850, h.m. 8. , 1850. hm. s. 

June29 . . . 12 2595] July 3... 12 3460 
30... — BIL 4... — 3570 

July 1. . . — 3232 Swe. = 6 7F 
2... — 3347 | 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* We desire it to be particularly noticed, that although 
what is called the imprint, 7.e. the formal announcement 
required by law at the end of every daily or weekly journal, 
stands the same in our present, as in our last number, it 
is simply owing to our not having had time to make the 
necessary arrangement with the Stamp Office; and that 
our place of publication, as previously advertised, is No. 3, 
Tavistock STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 

We regret to say that from inadvertency, very uncommon 
in the business of the Literary Gazette, a private note to the 
Editor became mingled with papers for publication, and by 
a blunder, in his absence, appeared in our last number. It 
is needless to remind our readers that our tone towards all 
is moderate and conciliatory; nor should we for a moment 
willingly give pain to any one, which in the present instance, 
we find, has been, unluckily, the case. In two instances 
the use of certain language thus aped into public, which 
would certainly not have passed our ordeal if they had been 
sufficiently attended to.—W. J. 

I go to, or am going to, are equally correct. Humphrey 
seems not to be aware of the anecdote on this point, of the 
French grammarian, who with his last breath exclaimed, 
“T go, or I am going; for the question which is most proper 
has not been determined.” 

To Atrua.—Reindeer, we should say. 


Ovr contemporary at Armagh is answered that the title 
of the work is The Days and the Hour; that it was published 
in three volumes by Mr. Bentley, and reviewed in the 
Literary Gazette, No. 1735, April 20th. 

La Divina Comedia.—We acknowledge Mr. Barlow’s com- 
munication on the reading of a line of Dante, which Mr. 
Artaud, in his life of the poet, Paris, 1842, supposed to be 
unknown. On the contrary, Mr. Barlow shows that it 
exists in twocodiciin the British Museum, and on the whole 
evidence contends that, instead of the printed text relating 
to Semiramis— 

“Che succedette a Nino, e fu sua sposa,”’ 
it ought to be— 
“Che sugger dette a Nino, e fu sua sposa.”’ 

Errata.—In notice of the change of the office for publish- 
ing the Literary Gaxette at No. 3, Tavistock Street, p. 430, 
for two doors from Catherine Street, read from Wellington 
Street, Strand. In last No., first review line 16, for 
dialogues, read dialects. Note, middle column, p. 424, for 
Ker, Porter, read Ker Porter. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
HE EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACA- 
1 


DEMY is now OPEN. Admission (from Eight o'clock till 
Seven) One Shilling. —Catalogue, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., See. 





THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


HE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, opposite St. 


James’s Palace, daily from 9 till dusk. Admission, 1s. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 
HE NEXT MEETING WILL BE HELD 


AT EDINBURGH, and will commence on Wepnespay, the 


Sist of July, 1850. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
6, Queen-street Place, Upper Thames-street, London. 





Batis INSTITUTION, Pall Mal!.—The 
J GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is Open Daily from 
Ten to Six. Admission 1s. Catalogue 1s. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





HR VALLEY OF THE NILE.—Additions 
have been made to this Panorama. The Nubian Desert from 
the Second Cataract to Dongola; War Dance by Firelight ; March 
of Caravan by Moonlight ; Morning Prayer. The Mummy of a High 
Priest is added to the curiosities. Both banks of the river are shown 
in the Painting.—Egyptian Hall, Piccadiily, daily, at 3 and 8. 
. mission, 1s.; Pit, 3s.; Stalls, 3s. Children and Schools half. price. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only.--The premises are the most extensive in London, and contain 
an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first manu- 
urers. A great variety of Dinner Services at four guineas each, 





MATI VIOLIN.— To be SOLD, a very 

beautiful and superior AMATI VIOLIN. Apply to Messrs; 
COCKS and CO., New Burlington Street, publishers to her Majesty. 
where may be had Stephen Heller’s and Ernst’s Twelve Peusées 
Fugitives for Piano and Violin. 38. each; Campagnoli’s Great Schoo! 
for the Violin, 24s.; Spobr’s Great School for the Violin, by John 
Bishop, 31s. 6d.; Otto on the Construction and Preservation of the 
Violiu, by J. Bishop, 38.; Dubourg on the Violin, 53.; Haydn's 
Eighty-three Quartetts, 126s.; Mozart’s Ten ditto, 42s.; his Six 
Quintetts, 428.; Beethoven's Seventeen Quartetts, 126s.; and his 
Four Quintetts and Four Trios, 633. 





TO'NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN OF LANDED 
ESTATES. 


N ACCOUNTANT of long experience, 
knowing the value to Proprietors of Land of a well-arranged 
Rent Roll, and a correct account of their Income and Outlay, having 
proved it in numerous instances, solicits the honour of the commands 
of Noblemen and Gentlemen in this branch of his practice. The 
accuracy of the accounts proved by the advertiser's New System of 
Double-entry Book-keeping. 
Address. Mr. Katre, A and T: 
50, Threadneedle Street, London, 








BY B, R. GREEN AND JAMES FAHEY. 
HE FOLDING DRAWING MODELS, con- 


structed on an entirely new principle, enable the pupil to paint 
atonce from nature. They lie quite flat when not in use, consist of 
Cottages, Churches, Bridges, Towers, &c., in outline and colour. 
“Their compactness admirably adapts them for private families aud 
schools. Their portability renders them invaluable to the drawing 
master.” Single Models, from 7s. 6d. each, or in sets complete, with 
box and stand. Elementary 2 guineas, advanced 3 guineas. Sold by 
the principal Artists’ Colourmen and Booksellers. 





URE OF STAMMERING.—Mr. HUNT, 
late of Trinity College, Cambridge, attends Pupils at Swanage, 
Dorset, during the months of July, August, and September. Swan- 
age is ten miles from the Wareham Station of the Soutn Western 
Railway, whence there is an excellent Four Horse Coach, on the 
arrival of the Day Mail Train from Town, at 4 P.s.,on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. The Royal Victoria Hotel 
aftords ical dation of a very superior description, and 
aeente a most delightful view of the Isle of Wight, distant 16 
miles. 
‘Testimonials, the result of 23 years’ experience, recently published” 


ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

has realized ip practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The ‘ Cosmetic 
Petrone Soap,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demul¢ent influence on the hands, and on the most de- 
licate skin ; or in the nursery, for infants. The “‘ Peraonine SHaviInG 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 

“Disrensany Soap,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been enployed in washing children’s heads, it bas 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, the 
troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 
The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes, and 1s used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other i be idered a b ial antidote. 











R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Ticnsornne Street, Recent’s QuapRAntT. 


> J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
4 aud Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R.H.Prince Albert, and 
H.1I.M.the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his varicus assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, & ge.each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately.going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 ¢s.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 








REMOVE THE CAUSE AND THE EFFECT WILL CEASE. 
NDIGESTION is the cause of nearly all the 


Diseases to which we are subject; and the most certain and safe 
remedy for Indigestion, and al] Stomach Complaints, is NORTON’S 
CAMOMILE PILLS, a medicine so uniformly grateiul and beneticial, 
that it is with justice called the “‘ Natural Strengthener ot the Human 
Stomach.” They speedily remove all the distressing symptoms 
attendant upon a disordered state of the stomach and biliary organs, 
and are infallibie for sick head-ache, flatulent distensions, and acidity 
of the stomach, depressed spirits, disturbed sleep, violent palpitations, 
irregular appetite, general debility, spasms, costiveness, &c. Sold in 
Bottles, price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., or L1s. each, in every town in the king 
dom.—CAUTION. Be sure to ask for “‘ NOK TON’S PILLS,” and do 
not be persuaded to purchase any of the variousimitations which have 
sprung up in consequence of the success of Norton’s Camomile 
Pills. 








SALE BY AUCTION, 





EXTRAORDINARY ASSEMBLAGE OF MSS. ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
EncuisH History. 


UTTICK AND SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
7 Literary Property, w'll sell by Auction, at their Great Room, 
191, Piceadiliy, on Wednesday, July ird, An Extraordinary Collection 
of MSS. mostly connected with English History; comprising many 
thousand Charters, Surveys, Court Rolls trom the time of William 
the Cong to the h century, Heraldic MSS. and Family 
Histories, &c.—May be viewed two days before the Sale, Catalogues 








cash,—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park, 


will be sent on application, 








ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Wareroo Prace, & 52, Kine Witutam Street, Crry, 
Tux Cuisnoim, Chairman. 
Ricaanp Hantiey Kennepy, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


THs Society is established on the tried and 
approved principle of Mutual Assurance. The Funds ape 
accumulated for the exclusive benefit of the Policy holders, under 
their own immediate superintendence and coutrol. The Profits are 
divided anuually, and applied in reduction of the future Premiums, 


At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 9th instant, an elabos 
rate and highly satisfactory Report of the state of the Society’s affairs 
was submitted to the Members, whereupon it was resolved, unani. 
mously, that an allowance of Thirty per Cent. should be made on the 
Premiums payable on all Policies on the participating scale, on which 
five or more yearly payments had been previc usly made, 


Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premium for the first five 
years. 


_ The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present redue. 
tion:— 











Age Annual | Reduction Annual 
when fon Premium ° Premium 
Assured, * | hitherto paid.| 30 per cent. | Now payable, 

|\---_-——. 
| #@ | #24 | 204 | #20 
20 | 1000 | 2017 6 | 6 5 3 | 1412 3 
30 1000 2313 4 | 7m 8 | 688 
40 1000 3318 4 | 103 6 | 231410 
60 1000 48816 S | 1413 0 | 338 


14, Waterloo Place, A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 
10th May, 1350, 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1834-8, 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George Street, Edinburgh; 
12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 4, College Green, Dublin, 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES DOWNES, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. F. H. Thompson, Esq. 
J. G. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG 
THE ASSURED. 


The bonus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst Decem: 
ber, 1647, is as follows :— 


F. Chas. Maitland, Esq. 
William Railton, Esq. 








| : Sum added | Sum added Sum 

Sum Time : - 
to Policy in | to Policy in ayable at 
scapicinsia’| Wlbaaianiacet Is41. | 1848. | Death. 
£ | Z£ad| £ 8. d. 224. 
6000 | 13 yrs. 10 mo. 683 6 8} 78710 0 6470 16 8 
5000 | 12 years 500 0 O| 75710 0 628710 0 
5000 10 years 300 0 0; 787 10 0} 608710 0 
5000 =| 8 years 100 0 0| 78710 0| 58s7 10 0 
5000 =| 6 years oo ce | 675 0 0} 5675 0 0 
5000 =| 4 years we ve | 430 0 0] 5450 0 0 
5000 | 2 years ee ee | 225 0 Of} 5225 0 0 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insurane? 
is for lite. Every information atlorded on application to the Residen: 
Director, No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pail Mall, London. 





LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, 7, Lothbury, London. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sir David Scott, Bart. George Frederick Dickeon, Esq 
John Pemberton Heywood, Esq. | Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
DIRECTORS, 
G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. Charles Snell Paris, Esq. 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. | Sr David Scott, Bart. 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. Ernest A. Stephenson, Esq. 
Samuel Guruey Fry, Esq. | Lieut.-Colonel Tulloch. 





Willam James Lancaster, Esq. The Hon. Eliot T. Yorke, MF. 
William James Maxwell, Esq. 


Life Assurances‘of every description can be effected with this Ase 
ciation. ates gon tn the followie 

The result of the last division of profits is shown in the sane 
table, which exhibits the additions made to the sums assured une 
polices of seven years’ standing. 

The next bonus will be declared in July, 1351. 














Age at Duration Sums | Annual | atiees 
entrance.| of Policies. Aesured. | Premiums. | Som Assuel 
£ | £ @ d. £s.' 
24 7 yrs. 1 mo. 20¢0 | 47 1 8 237 . : 
30 7 1 5000 | 133 10 10 | Ps ie 
23 6 ll 100) || 23 2 6 | 28 23 
51 6 10 5000 233 15 0 = a 
43 6 10 3800 110 10 0 307 - 4 
33 6 10 500 1445 5 $3 a 
33 6 9 sooo «| 11512 6 | 556 4 9 











i d 
These additi i d with the y s paid, will befounm 


f 4 
to range as high as 69 per cent, upon them. 
J. W. HAMPTON, Secreany 
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CIETY, ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. PARLOUR LIBRA RY. 
Cc The Right Hon. Sir T. FRANKLAND LEWIS, Bart., M.P., 
sai Chairman. 
HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
an, ADVANTAGES. Price 1s, each Volume in boards, or Is. 6d. in cloth, 
d and The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual 
inds are System. \ T ~ 70 . . 
*, aa The whole of the Profits divided among the T O O L D M E N S T A L E S. 
oes an Assured every Fifth Year. 


The sum of £274,000 was added to Policies at the 


‘“ ” 66 toe : 
0 elabos ene sant OI eicdaeed on everegn Renee of GOMR By the Author of “ Exits Wypyuam,” “Tates or THE Woops anv Fretps,” &c. &e. 
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i, unani. per Cent, on the Premiums paid. b c p P 

on the ' Amount of Assurance Fund, £970,000. Income, Also, the following in this Popular Series :— 
= £170,000, per Annum. 

Sas . granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the Sketch Book—Emma. { Tales of the Woods and Fields, | Highways and Byways. 
first five Society Marian—Collegians. Family Pictures. Old Convents of Paris. 
g ; Castelneau; or, the Ancient Regime. | Black Prophet. | Parsonage. 
it redue. For particulars apply to One in a Thousand. | Emigrants of Ahadarra, Tales and Sketches. 
- ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. Mary of Burgundy. {  Sidonia—Olivia. Schinderhannes, 
6, New BripGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. Tales of a Traveller. Gipsy—Robber. | Father Connell. 

oe Country Stories. | Fardorougha the Miser. | Crohoore of the Bill-Hook. 

nual Previsions of Lady Evelyn. Tithe Proctor. Andrew the Savoyard. 
nin ENTOR LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Emilia Wyndham. Tales of the Munster Festivals. | | Count of Monte Christo. 

bilan 2, Old Broad-street. Tales of the French Revolution. Wood Leighton. { Morley Ernstein. 
ad Subscribed Capital, £250,000, 

12 3 q President— His Grace the Duke of RUTLAND, K.G. 

94 Vice-President—The Right Hon. the Earl Fitzwilliam, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
- : DIRECTORS, SIMMS & M‘INTYRE, 13, PATERNosTER Row, Lonpon; AND DonrGAL STREET, BELFAST, 
N DEAN PAUL, Esq., Chairman, ‘ a 

—— Cee a eEKeLEY HARRISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. Where full Prospectuses of the Parlour Library may be had on application, or free by post. 

rector, Burton Archer Burton, Esq. Sir George Graham Otway, Bart. — 
Robert Makin Bares, Esq. — — ~~ - 

—— Charles Benjamin Caldwell, Esq. | Henry Corbett Taylor, Esq. ™ : 
Samuel Whitfield Daukes, ~y Major-General Harry Thoinson. T= QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLX XIII. Just published, foolseap octavo, 5s., 

NCE The Rev. Richard Lee, M.A. Captain Wetherall, R.N. ; will be published on TUESDAY NEXT. EATH’S JEST-BOOK; or THE FOOL'S 

. 1834-8, Advantages offered ~~ ne es Ge of Mutual cauranes. : ) TRAGEDY. 
nburgh; and Proprietary Branches: — _ ; ; 

The security of a subscribed capital of £250,000. 1. rn 8 Life of Condorcet. William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
In the mutual branch the whole of the profits are divided amongst 3. Lag 2 wand and Tir, Hookwell 
the holders of policies on which seven annual premiums have been paid. a Mec rt feet: Pasi ry ag 
In the proprietary branch the lowest possible rates of premium con- S- BECERAMEM CF Ene SUS ENCe. . 7 vi el 
sistent with the security of the assured. Premiums are made payable = mpemety cute Just published, Second Edition, foolscap octavo, 3s. 6!., of 
hag ~saleens ; 4 4 om “ : 6. National Workshops. | a e 
(npn et j. Ancient Agricultural Literature, PHOUGHTS AND OPINIONS OF A 
creasing premiums commencing at exceedingly low rates. 8. The Austrian aie ution. Ward STATESMAN: forming No. XV. of SMALL BOOKS ON 
Moderate increased premiums for increased risks. = ee of wpe hi lamer | pa —_ | GREAT SUBJECTS, 
Naval and military men assured at the ordinary rate when on home b SEARS OE ANS RODS Re: Sys PE } , ; : 
= per a additional charge for licence to proceed to any John Murray, Albemarle Street. Also, nearly ready, A Secony Eprrro., 3s. 6d., of 
, ‘The usual commission allowed to medical men, solicitors, and agents. | No. XI ° CHRISTIAN SECTS IN THE 
Pe a!l eases where a medical report is given, the fee is paid by the | NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
, ompany. ss This day i blished, | ae - 
— All policies indisputable, except in cases of fraud. ari ae 7 William Pickering, 117, Piccadilly. 
By Order of the Board of Directors, YLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, No. CCCCXVII., 

~ LOUIS MORE, Manager. for Juty. Price 2s. 6d. 

: 
ble at 2 ‘ CONTENTS. Just published, octavo, 2s., 

ath. "HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE The House of Guise. : . : n . " 7 

aoa and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. My Peninsular Medal. By an Old Peninsular. Conclusion. A LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. 
sd. 8 and 10, Water-street, Liverp ol; 3, Charlotte-row, Mansion- Chateaubriand’s Memoirs. . x a LORD JOUN RUSSELL, IN VINDICATION OF THE 
16 8 House; aud 28, Regent-street, Waterloo-place, Loudon. The Green Hand—A “Short” Yarn. Part XI. RIGHTS AND PROPERTY OF THE CHURCH. By the Rev, 
1 0 Liability of the Proprietors unrestricted. The Jew Bill. JOHN ARMITSTEAD, M.A, Vicar of Sandbach, Cheshire. 

10 0 Moderate Premiums in the Fire Department. The Pictures of the Season. naan . . . . 
10 0 Peculiar aivantages in the Life Department. The Year of Sorrow.—Ireland.—1849. William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
00 Policies, insuring the value of the Leasehold Property at the ter- London and Edinburgh Chess Match. 
00 mination of the Lease, are also issued, The Industry of the People. 
00 Persons whose Policies with this Company expire on the 24th inst. villi . i > NOVE ; 2 : 
——— ey respecttully reminded that receipts for the renewal of the same William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 
will be found at the head offices in London and Liverpool, and in the yi lis i . 
on hands of the respective Ageuts; and those who, senteoniog the security Will be published on the 11th of Juiy, in three volumes, 
Residen: a nang orem A og cared pele: “eines ae are | This day is published, price Half-a-Crown, with Two Illustrations, | (XH E GOLD WORSHIPPERS. By the 
BENJ. HENDt RSON, Resident Secretary, London. | } ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY Author of “ Whitefriars,” &c. &c. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. J 
June 15, 1850. . a for Juuy. Parry aud Co., 32 and 33, Leadenhall Street. 
CIA SS Le * CONTAINING: =—h To be had at upwards of 3,000 Circulating Libraries. 
add Mr. Bell’s Ladder of Gold, with an Illustration—Inconveniences of 
a “Suspicion of Debt,” by the Author of ‘(Stories of Waterloo "— 
T= PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, A Peep at Teneriffe, by W. White Cooper—A Public Day at Bishop- , 
Es ; JULY 1. thorpe, by the Author of “ Experiences of a — ae litt Dig- MILMAN AND GUIZOT’S EDITION OF GIBBON. 
R, Beg —Medi > ; + dogs nity Ball in the Seychelles— Egypt and the Holy Land—Some account diet . 7 ‘ a 
1 wan hee eae Eee of Abraham Newland—!nedited Letters of Mrs. Piozzi— Our Pen and Second edition, revised, with 13 Maps, 6 vols. octavo, £3 3s. 
Transactions of the Pharmaceutical Society: Oil of Thyme, commonly ne pe by Alired oo 2 wate neg ee on IBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF 
sold as Oil of Origanum; On the Decomposition of the Sulphate of | Banks and Bankers—A Tight Race Considerin’—Life of a T.ouisiana T THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, by M. 
Copper and Organic Matter; Gas-Furnace for Combustion in Organic |. S¥8™P Doctor”—Eton College and its Celebritics— La Tempesta— GUIZOT : d the Re 5 H. H. MIL MAN, Dea § " aiaeas 
Analysis (with cuts)—Liverpool ( hemists’ Association—The Roses or Amusements of the People, by Alfred Crowquill—Sketch of Thiers, by oT * dit i ih ny t : ae h “~~ a ied a xe spans ag ‘f 
~ Brayera Anthelmintica (with @ cut)—On the Purification of Chloro: Chateaubriand—Reviews. fully aaa a ith N Eis akerene tex tae WT Se 
Stn-Fhe Adagio fides Th 4 ; - ; carefully revised, with Notes to correct the errors of Gibbon, and 
MF. : Adulteration of Isinglass—The Influence of Lime on the Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. especially his mis-statements regarding Christianity. 
Putrefactive Process—The Mauutacture of Vyrolignous Acid, Pyroxylic % ai sas . m 
Spirit, Acetates of I.ime. Soda, and Lead, and Acetic Asid--fente dor The only edition extant to which Parents avd Guardians, and 
jis Aso Opium—Tests for Quinine—African Leeches—English and Russian “a — ought to give any measure of countenance.” 
. “ 2 —Quarte view. 
ola Rvdrgea fom SolulongArtitcial Predeation ‘of Ditwecase, |  RNOLIYS NEW CLASSICAL EXAMINATION PAPERS, |" 
' yd a‘ Sol _ ii tf) jamonds— ‘f y. wi ‘4 i . 
d unet Improvement in Magnets—Protection of Electrifying Machines from In octavo, price 4s., or 3d. for six copies of any single Paper, Now Ready, with 300 Woodcut Vignettes, crown octavo, 428., 
ampness—Certain Conditions of Freezing W. —Electri a - ° H 1 ‘ . 
ee MeigstutealCasmaaniinn bert. ~a9 — Tele CLASSICAL EXA MINATION PAPERS, BORACS 4 2 New Enrrron, beactifully printed, 
anes Published by Jouw Cnuxcuitt, Princes Street, Leicester Square ; for the Useof Schools. Selected and Edited (with Notes), by be taken chief y from the Antic a > Rite, 3 ith a Life, i aon 
tion 0 Maelachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin and Co., Dublin, | | the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of H. H MILMAN, Dean of St. P i's. aid crate teens 

aul VOLUME IX be had in board 1 h 2 % Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. « Ee anette - Fam 6. 
ssued. , X may eds, vell i ow, : 

i dina clins (the, SA; anak. es the preceding volames, Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. “ Not a page can be opened where the eye does not light upon some 
at ™ ‘ ? antique gem. Mythology, history, art, manners, topography, have all 
18 4 a —_— their fitting eee rey A. is the highest praise to say, that the 

3. al Tt. T . F designs, throughout, add to the pleasure with which Horace is read, 
04 1 HE AR C.J Ol RNAL for JULY contains :— NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTON’S Many of them carry us back to the very portraitures from which the 
13 0 Linnell: “Tus Heese? ot 4 ——. + . cig my by ANNUAL REGISTER. old poets drew their inspirations.”—Classicul Museum. 
54 3 “ngraved by Bell, atter a Pigture by Etty. a 5 ‘ * 
_ ; aol, case Gallery : Eve Listenrxo to THe Vorce,” Engraved ani Now ready, in octavo, price 168., John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
ff, after Baily, R A.,&e. &e P H 
49 The Prornrretonrs or tHe Ant-JouRNaL design to offer a Premium | HE ANNUAL REGISTER ; or, a View of 
— or Oxe Huxpnep Guineas for an Essay “On the best mode of the History and Politics of the YEAR 1849. 
sefound senceaias the Sxtibhion af Ys ae po ot Set, . be held a aatones Longman and Co.; J, V.. Richardson; Hamilton and THE LION HUNTER OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
ac | 1851, practically useful to the British Manufacturer.” ‘o.: Simpkin and Co.; J. Rodwell; Houlston and Stoneman; T ‘f 
Particulars will be given hereafter, when adjudicators will be nomi- | G. Lawford ; J. Dowding; Cowie aud Co.; ‘Capes and Son; Smith; R. R. GORDON CUMMING’S ADVEN- 
eary. i. aan anne of le pen peg ang mo 2 a a wien, ont Co.; H. Washbourne; H. G. Bohn; J. Bumpus; Waller TURES IN SOUTH AFRICA, is published this Day, 
subject, inasmuch as the Essay will be required within | and Son; J. Thomas; L. Booth; W. J. Cleaver; G, Routledge; 
Two Months after the opening of the Exhibition. J, Green; G, Willis; and W. Heath, : sas John Murray, Albemarle Street, 
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PERIODICALS FOR 


THE DALTONS; or, THREE 


eae hl LIFE. By CHARLES LEVER. No.3. 1s. Lilustrated 
y 


THE BARONIAN HALLS. No. 4. 


Re-issue, in super-royal 4to, 2s. 6d. 


THE JOURNAL OF DESIGN 


AND MANUFACTURES. No. 17. 1s. Containing numerous 
Fabric Patterns and Illustrations. 


JULY. 


WORKS OF MR. CHARLES 


DICKENS. Cheap edition, Part. 43, 7d. (American Notes, Part 3, 
completing the work.) 


WORKS OF SIR EDWARD 


BULWER LYTTON, Bart. Cheap Editton, Part 36, 7d. (Godol- 
phin, Part 3.) 


BECK’S FLORIST AND GARDEN 


MISCELLANY. No. 31. 1s. With a coloured Illustration. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


No. 355. 3s.6d. Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 102. 2s. 6d. 





London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, Strand. 





LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
This day is published, in post octavo, 1s., 
H S280 87s STATUE. 


Being No. 7 of “LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS.” Edited 
by THOMAS CARLYLB. 


Already published.— No. 1. The Present Time—2. Model Prisons— 
3. Downing Street—4. The New Downing Street—5. Stump-Orator— 
6. Parliaments. 


London; Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





This day is published, 


ESSAYS, 


POLITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY ARCHIBALD ALISON, LL.D. 
AUTHOR OF THE “‘ HISTORY OF EUROPE,” ETC. ETC. 
In three vols, demy octavo, price £2 5s. 


These volumes contain a a from the Contributions by Mr. 
A.Ison which have ——— lackwood's Magazine during the last 
twenty years, and include the fe following subjects :— 

Hannibal—Robert Bruce—Wellington—Napoleon— Montesquieu— 
Sismondi—M irabeau—Guizot—Macaulay— De Tocqueville— Homer, 
Daute, and Michael | Angelo— Virgil, Tasso, and Raphael—Madame 
de Stael—Lamart The Fall of Rome 
—The Roman Repablic—The Roman Campagna—The Crusaides— 
The Decline of Turkey—Poland—The Tyrol—The British Theatre— 
The British School of Architecture—of Painting—National Monu- 
ments—The Copyright Question—TheReform Bill— National Treason 
and National Guards—The French Revolution of 1830—The British 
Peerage—The Fall of the Constitution — Negro Emancipation— 
Treland—The Commercial Crisis of 1837—Colonial Government and 
the West India Question—Lessens trom the Past—Free Trade and 
Protection—Thir:y Years of Liberal Legislation—-Fall of the Throne 
of the Barricades—The Navization Laws—The Crowning of the 
Column, and Crushing of the Pedestal—Crime and Transportation— 
Free Trade at its Zenith—Direct Taxatiov—Tree-Trade Reform and 
Finance—France in 1833—The Year of “aio Royal Pro- 
gress—Ships, Colonies, and Commerce, &c., 


William Blackwood and Sons, crea and London. 








HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE, 


Now ready, Vol, 9 of the New Edition of the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
METROPOLITANA, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. bound, 
ISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 
By the Hon, Sir T. N. TALFOURD, D.C.L. ; fo Right Rev. 
De. BLOMFI ELD, Bishop of London; the Rev. J. B. OTTLEY, M.A., 
late Fellow of Ori el “College, Oxford; RE. POCOCKE, Esq.; and the 
Rev, H. THOMPSON, M.A., St, John’s, Cambridge. 


Griflin and Co., London and Glasgow. 





EMERIGON ON INSURANCES, TRANSLATED. 
Just published, royal 8vo, 30s. boards, 


TREATISE ON INSURANCES. By 
B. M. EMERIGON. Translated from the French, with an 
Introduction and Notes, By SAMUEL MEREDITH, Esq. 


Butterworths, Law Booksellers and Publishers, 7, Fleet Street. 





HE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 


MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS. By J. R. YOUNG, late 
Professor of Mathematics at Belfast College. 
; Jose yee ey 
ing t nalysis 0 
Functions. 


2s. 6d.), PART I. of this work, contain- 
umerical Equations by means of Conjugate 


NEW WORKS. 





I. 
The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S ELE- 
MENTARY SKETCHES of MORAL PHILOSOPHY: with 
LETTER from LORD JEFFREY. v0. 128. 
il. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Edited by his Sou, the Rev. C. C. SOUTHEY, M.A. 
Vol. V., with Portraits and Landscape. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Il. 


LETTERS on HAPPINESS, addressed 


toa Friend. By the Author of “ Letters to my Unknown Friends,” 
&e. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


Iv. 
The EARL’S DAUGHTER. By the 
Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Edited by the Rev. W. SEWELL, B.D., 
Whitehall Preacher. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 9s, 

v. 
GOD and MAN. By the Rev. 


ROBERT MONTGOMERY, M.A., Oxon. ; Author of “The Gospel in 
Advance of the Age.” Svo, 12s. 


The LIFE of JOHN HOWARD: 


with C nm his Character and Philanthropic Labours. By 
the Rev. J. FIELD, M.A. 8vo. Portrait, 12s. 


vil. 


The COURSE of CREATION ; or, 


the SEQUENCE of GEOLOGICAL PHENOMENA. By the Rev. 
Dr. JOHN ANDERSON, Minister of Newburgh. Post 8vo. 9s. 





Vill. 


An INTRODUCTION tothe STUDY 
e MIND designed for the Senior Classes in Schools. By 
DANIEL BISHOP. 16mo. 3s. 6d, 


Ix. 
Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHI- 


CAL DICTIONARY. New Edition (1850), in course of publication 
in Twelve Monthly Parts, price 5s. each. Part II, this day. 


x. 
Mr. A. K. JOHNSTON'S NEW 
GENERAL GAZETTEER of the WORLD; in One very } 
=a" nearly 50,000 Names of Places. 8Svo. 36s.; halt. 


xI. 

GRAY and MITCHELL’S GENERA 
of BIRDS. With 360 plain and coloured Plates. 3 vols. imperial 
4to. 311. 10s. half-bound morocco. 

*,* Subscribers are informed that the Drawings have been rubbed 
off the stones; and they are respectfully requested to complete their 
Sets without delay. Only afew copies remain. 


xii. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
GARDENING. New edition (1850), corrected by Mrs. LOUDON; 
with 1000 Woodcuts, Publishing in Ten Monthly Paris, price 58. 
each. Part III. this day. 

xi, 


WILSON and RICHARDS’S 
BRITAIN PRESERVED and CANADA REDEEMED. In Two 
Parts; with Map and Diagrams. 8vo, 13s. 


XIV. 


The DISEASES of the BREAST, and 
their TREATMENT. By JOHN BIRKETT, F.R.8.C.E., F.L.S., 
Assistant-Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. With 12 plain and ‘coloured 

Plates. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
xv. 


Dr. A. T. THOMSON and Dr. E. A. 
PARKES’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on DISEASES AFFECTING 
the SKIN. 8vo, l4s. ae 

Dr. R. B. TODD’S CYCLOPADIA 
of ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. With numerous Wood Engrav- 
ings. Part XXXIX. 8v0, is. ie 


Mr. EDWARD STANLEY’S TREA- 
TISE on DISEASES of the BONES. 8vo, with a folio Atlas of 


coloured Plates, The ATLAS, foli paces. 
e io, price 52e. 
Separately, 4 The TREATISE. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


xvii. 


Mr. C. D. YONGE’S EXERCISES 
in LATIN PROSE Coppostened. For the use of Eton, Win- 
— Westminster, Harrow, and King’s College, London. 12mo. 








To be had of €.C. 5 8. » 
—s Holborn Hill, and 8. Maynard, 





BENTLEY’S 


NEW WORKS, 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


I. 


CORRESPONDENCE of the EMPE. 
ROR CHARLES V., with his Ambassadors at the Courts of England 
and France. From Original Letters in the Imperial Family Archives 


8vo, with Portraits, 18s. 
ul. 


ADVENTURES and ANECDOTES 
of the SOUTH ARMY of the EMPEROR of AUSTRIA, during the 
late HUNGARIAN CAMPAIGN. Narrated by Eye-Witnesses, 
Edited by J. WARRE TYNDALE, Author of “The Island of Ser. 
dinia.” Post Svo, 10s, 6d. 


Ill. 


MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF 
SPAIN, to the REIGN of Her PRESENT MAJESTY, ISABEL II, 
With the Remarkable Events that occurred during their Reigns, and 
Anecdotes of their Courts. Edited by MISS PARDOE, Author of 
“ Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of France.” Vol. I., 10s. 6d, 


Iv. 


THE MINISTRY of the BEAUTI- 
FUL. By HENRY JAMES STARK, F.G.S., of the Middle Temple. 
Foolscap, 6s. 


v. 
THE SECOND and REVISED EDI- 
TION of the LIFE of the DUKE of KENT. By REV. ERSKINE 
NEALE, M.A., Author of “ The Life Book of a Labourer.” 870, with 
Portraits, lis, 


VI. 


ECHOES of the UNIVERSE from the 
WORLD of MATTER and the WORLD of SPIRITS. By REV.H. 
CHRISTMAS, M.A., Author of “ The Cradie of the Twin Giauts.” 
Post Svo, 10s. 6d. 


vil. 
THE THIRD and REVISED EDI- 


TION of THE WESTERN WORLD; or, TRAVELS in the UNITED 
STATES in 1846-7. By ALEXANDER MACKAY. 3 vols, 


Vill. 


PHYSICIAN and PATIENT; 4 
PRACTICAL VIEW of the MUTUAL DUTIES, RELATIONS, and 
INTERESTS of the MEDICAL PROFESSION and the COM 
MUNITY. Edited by EDWARD BENTLEY, M.D, Fep.7s.6d. 





NEW NOVELS & ROMANCES. 


JULIA HOWARD. A Novel. By 


MRS. MARTIN BELL. 3 vols. 


Il. 


BARBA TASSI, the GREEK PA- 


TRIOT. A Romance. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ill. 
THE INITIALS. A Story of Modern 


Life. 3 vols, 


Iv. 
ANTONINA; or, THE FALL OF 


ROME. By WILKIE COLLINS. 3 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Barlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
al 
AN, of No. 
LONDON; Printed by WILLIAM FREELING JERD. a 
Strand, (at the Office of D. M. AIRD, No. 340, nt 











London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMANS, 


= cE, 
P bli ished by him at the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFI 
Strand, in the County of Middlenex,—Seturday, June 29D, 16 


at Vienna. Edited by the REV. WILLIAM BRADFORD, Ma. 
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